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Shaping 
the world’s 
electrical] 
future. 


AEI 


/.-S-5-Telosr-bi-te Ml -aR-feotaakot- tim fale llh-ttal-t-m Ma besthi-te| 


—a single manufacturing company uniting the 
people, traditions and knowledge of such world- 
famous names in electricity as Metrovick, BTH, 
Siemens, Ediswan, Henley’s, Birlec and Hotpoint. 
With its 100,000 employees, 60 factories, 94,500 
stockholders, £133,000,000 capital and £208,000,000 
sales last year, AEI is helping Britain to compete 


in the electrical markets of the world. AEI 
resources are increasing the world's supply of 
electrical power; AEI research is finding new 
ways for people to benefit from it. Every working 
day of the year, AEI delivers an average of 
£800,000 worth of electrical equipment to its 
customers. 
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six-foot 
feeling 


Rich and heartening — that’s a GUARDS nip 
—the beer for men and women who 
appreciate something rather special. 


You'll feel great on it. ® 
Brewed by HAMMONDS \ HUB 






GUARDS ALE good and strong 
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Se. Luxury, power and 
> oo safety combine ge 


in the supreme new ™ 


Humber Super Snipe » 








New Humber Super Snipe: 


A car of superlative luxury and elegance built in 
the great tradition of Rootes craftsmanship and 
offering the finest value in its class today. 


Saloon £1,050 plus p.t. £438. 12.6. Optional extras include Fully- 
automatic transmission at a reduced price, power-assisted steering, 
also overdrive on normal transmission models. Also available are 
Limousine and Estate Car. 





Also see the improved HumBER Hawk models — 
more interior elegance and now fitted with front 
dise brakes. Saloon £875 plus p.t. £365. 14. 2. 
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=== ROOTES MOTORS LIMITED 


HUMBER LIMITED DIVISION OF ROOTES MOTORS LIMITED - LONDON SHOWROOMS & EXPORT DIVISION: ROOTES LIMITED DEVONSHIRE HOUSE - PICCADILLY - LONDON Wi 




















... the Man with the Gong. The hallmark of all 
Rank Organisation enterprises. The man of many 
industries, playing an essential part in maintaining 


@ INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL ACTIVITIES 


CINE CAMERAS 
AND EQUIPMENT 





FILM PROCESSING 
LABORATORIES 





MACHINE TOOLS, 
INSTRUMENTS 
AND LENSES 





PROFESSIONAL FILM 
EQUIPMENT FOR 
STUDIO AND THEATRE 





PROPERTY 
OEVELOPMENT 





RADIO, TELEVISION 
AND ELECTRONICS 





RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 





TELEVISION RELAY, 
AND RETAIL SHOPS 





XEROGRAPHY 
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Rank Precision Industries: Cine & Photographic Division 

Manufacturing and marketing the Bell & Howell range of cine cameras, 16 mm. sound 
projectors, time-lapse units, and other needs of the educational, industrial and amateur 
user. 

The G.B. Film Library offers the largest selection in Europe of educational, training and 
entertainment films and filmstrips. 


Rank Laboratories 

The processing and printing of commercial and amateur 8, 16 and 35 mm. cinematograph 
films at Denham and Acton Laboratories. 

Rank Tempo 

The processing of, and positive print making for, amateur colour still photographs. 


Rank Precision Industries: Taylor, Taylor & Hobson Division 

Taylor, Taylor & Hobson optical systems and lenses for scientific and industrial needs 
Taking and projection lenses for photographic, film and television purposes. 

Engineers’ measuring instruments, particularly the Talyrond for measuring roundness 
and the Talysurf for measuring surface finish, 

Machine tools—particularly for precision engraving, milling, routing, prc fi ing and other 
operations. 


Rank Precision Industries: G.B.-Kalee Division 

Arising out of long experience in cinema and theatre equipment, G.B.-Kalee offers 
specialized services in audio-visual aid systems and furnishings for Universities, Schools, 
Churches. Film and television studio and laboratory equipment. Sound recording 
equipment. 


Rank Property Development (in partnership with Richard Costain Limited, and The 
Prudential Assurance Co. Limited) 

An interest in London and Northern Properties 

The redevelopment of cinema properties for commercial and industrial purposes. 


Bush Radio 

Radio and television receivers, radiogramophones and record players. 

Rank Cintel 

Industrial and research electronic equipment, cathode-ray tubes and photo-electric cells; 
studio television equipment, monochrome and colour. 


Rank Precision Industries: Central Research Laboratories 
Research and development in photographic techniques, electronic and electro-mechanical 
devices. The Xeronic Computer Output Printer. 


Relay and Rental Division 


The provision of line services for the transmission of television and audio signals. 
The sale and rental of consumer durable goods in the electrical field. 


Rank-XeroX 

Xerographic apparatus for high-speed document copying in industry commerce, 
government departments and many other fields. 

Xerox master-making equipment for offset litho printing. 
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Rank Organisation... 


today’s high standard of living. The activities 
of the Rank Organisation extend far and wide, and 
cover many industries, both at home and overseas. 


@ ENTERTAINMENT AND ALLIED ACTIVITIES 


CINEMATOGRAPH 
THEATRES 





COMMERCIAL 
TELEVISION 





DANCING 





FILM DISTRIBUTION 





FILM PRODUCTION 








GRAMOPHONE 
RECORDS AND 
ELECTRICAL GOODS 





SCREEN ADVERTISING 
SERVICES 





TEN-PIN BOWLING 
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Circuits Management Association 

Overseas Cinematograph Theatres 

The operation of 486 theatres throughout Great Britain and Eire, including the operation 
of 62 restaurants. 


Ownership of, or participation in, 553 theatres overseas, principally in the British 
Commonwealth. 





Southern Television 
Independent Television Authority programme contractor for the Southern and South- 


Eastern areas of England, in association with Associated Newspapers Limited and 
D. C. Thomson and Company Limited. 





Circuits Management Association 
The operation of 23 ballrooms in major cities in the U.K. 


The provision of dance tuition in 21 Dance Studios, in conjunction with Mr. Victor 
Silvester. 





Rank Film Distributors 

J. Arthur Rank Overseas Film Distributors 

A world-wide distribution organisation for the marketing of feature films produced by 
the Group, and of films from other British and overseas sources. The production and 
distribution of the colour film magazine series, ‘Look at Life’. 





J. Arthur Rank Productions 


The production at Pinewood Studios of Group and independent feature films, and of 
film series for television. 





Rank Records 

A producing and marketing company in the U.S.A. together with an international 
distributing company based in New York. 

Thompson, Diamond & Butcher 

The wholesaling of records and domestic electrical equipment, including the manufacture 
of Top Rank record players and other record playing equipment. 

Wharfedale Wireless Works 

The manufacture of Wharfedale high-fidelity record amplifying equipment. 

Filmusic 

A music publishing company. 





Rank Screen Services 


The provision of facilities for producing and marketing visual advertising material for 
the cinema and television. 





Rank Bowling Lanes 


The operation of ten-pin bowling establishments, using Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
fully-automatic equipment. 
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In almost every country 
there’s an STC system in service 


In most countries of the world Standard Telephone and Cables Limited have installed STC PRODUCTS COVER 
LINE TRANSMISSION 


telecommunications systems extensive in coverage and employing the most TELECOMMUNICATION CABLES 


d hniques. B ' . SOUND AND VISION BROADCASTING 
advanced = ~~ ut the eneiel of the project is not the chief concern RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 
of STC—the same painstaking thought and care are brought to bear AIR NAVIGATION AIDS 


RAILWAY COMMUNICATIONS 


on a simple inter-com system between a few offices or the production of a REMOTE CONTROL 


single component. It is due to such attention to detail and to th n f TELEPHONY 
ra po c « i G to the expansion o TELEGRAPHY 
research, development and production resources throughout seventy SUBMARINE COMMUNICATIONS 















TCs , . . ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 
seven years, that STC are able to handle communications ELECTRONIC COMPONENTS 
projects of any kind . any size... anywhere! SOUND REPRODUCTION 


New Zealand for instance 





Typical uf STC’s activity in the field of radio 
communications is this fully automatic 4 channel 
radio link control terminal installed in Welling- 
ton, New Zealand. This equipment is designed 
for use at terminal stations of international and 
national high frequency radio telephone links to 
connect the radio system to the telephone network. 


Standard Telephones and Cables Limited 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS AND ELECTRONICS 
CONNAUGHT HOUSE ° 63 ALDWYCH . LONDON, W.C.2 














So much, that it sometimes seems we'll never 
catch up with all the great advances in knowledge 
—particularly scientific ones—even when they’re 
being put to work in our own back gardens. How 
much do you know about 4-chloro-2-methyl- 
phenoxyacetic acid, for instance? It’s this near- 
miraculous chemical—developed originally by 
I.C.I. for farmers to use in their cornfields—that so 
unerringly selects only weeds as its victims when 
you water your lawn with ‘Verdone’ selective 
weedkiller. What about gamma benzene hexa- 
chloride, another I.C.I. discovery? This is what 
puts the punch in ‘Sybol’, the spray that spells 
death to sap-sucking pests in the garden. Such 
complicated chemicals—and a host of other 
weedkillers and insecticides, plant foods and 
fertilizers—are an open book to I.C.I.’s research 
‘ chemists. But even they have a lot to learn yet— 
THERE’S A LOT which is why their search for new knowledge, to 
TO LEARN aid the farmer and the gardener, goes on without 
IN LIFE pause. 





Priel 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD 
LONDON, 8.W.1 
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PORTAB 


A 200-watt magazine projector that captures all 
the clarity, all the brilliance of your best trans- 
a ae : parencies. Paximat quality in projection brings 
jel Ahmar back to life the colours of summer in a big bright, 
almost living picture. Special features include 
‘Paximat io lightweight case, carrying handle that drops down 
otnatma to become projector stand, 36-slide Paximat 


poy oie magazine loading, built-in turbo-cooling. 
Turbo-cooling. Takes 36- y 
slide Paximat magazine. Yi, £19 19 © 
£37 15 0 i 
00 w. 1/37 lamp, 4 (200 w. A1r/26 lamp, extra £1 § 0) 
extra £1 13 0 For further details on these models and FREE coloured brochure write to: 


THE PULLIN OPTICAL CO. LTD. 
Electrin House, 97b, Cavendish Street, London, W.1 
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Beneath the Ashes 

N MANY LONDON STREETS TODAY one sees 

| sienifes and spacious buildings that 
only twenty or thirty years ago still held 


their ground as private houses, but have 
since given up the struggle and meekly 
surrendered to Commerce or Industry, 
which has equipped the drawing-room with 
fluorescent strip-lighting and posted a 
receptionist at the bottom of the stairs. 
Often the new occupants have made some 
desultory attempts to preserve panelling 
and plasterwork; and it is interesting to 
learn that in ancient Pompeii, about the 
year A.D. 79, just before Vesuvius re-awoke 
and poured down mud and ashes on the 
city, there were not a few conversions of the 
same kind. Aristocratic inhabitants had 
begun to retire, ousted by the emergence 
of a new commercial class: prosperous 
businessmen were moving in. Hence the 
archaeologist discovers the dye-vats of the 
rich fuller Ubonius occupying a once 
delightful pleasure-garden, and remains of 
workshops established between elegantly 
frescoed walls. Nevertheless, workmen 
and shop-assistants seem to have respected 
the unfamiliar surroundings amid which 
they laboured . . . Pompeii and Herculaneum’ 


by Marcel Brion is concerned both with the 
archaeological wealth of these two sites and 
with the social system that excavation has 
revealed. Although the translation from 
the French text is often somewhat halting 
and awkward, it is a remarkably informative 
and finely illustrated book. We are apt to 
think of Graeco-Roman art as an inferior 
travesty of Greek originals. But neither 
Pompeii nor Herculaneum, after all, was a 
particularly important place; and the in- 
terior decorations of the citizens’ houses— 
especially the wall-paintings they com- 
missioned—show a‘ high degree of artistic 
quality. Some of the inhabitants were pas- 
sionate collectors; and one of them at least, 
a certain Tegetus, met his death besides the 
favourite work of art, a magnificent bronze 
ephebus, that he could not bear to leave 
behind him. Suppose that a similar cata- 
clysm had overwhelmed the Palatine or one 
of the great imperial villas! We should then 
understand something of the splendour, 
opulence and artistic variety of the vanished 
Roman scene. 


1 Pompeii and Herculaneum: The Glory and the 
Grief. Text by Marcel Brion. Photographs by Edwin 
Smith. Translated by John Rosenberg. (Elek 
Books. $35.) 





British Museum Crown Copyright 


CANTHOROS—Athenian. 5th Century B.C. 


Captive Art 


Art is as evanescent as the medium in which it is 
produced. The best of sand castles moulder and the best of pottery breaks. 
How satisfying then to have a material such as rormica plastic which gives licence to the artist, 


durability to his design and cleanliness to the user. 


FORMICA 


Decorative Laminated Plastic 


* FORMICA is the registered trade mark for the laminated plastic made by 
FORMICA LTD. 
De La Rue House, 84/86 Regent Street, London, W.1. 
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Lincoln before his Election 
By ESMOND WRIGHT 


pa WO EATEMSION OF SLAVERY 


From 


" Lincoln in Caricature,” by Rufus Rockwell Wilson, Horizon Press, 1953 


Candidates and platforms, Cincinnati, July 1860; LINCOLN firmly planted on his; DOUGLAS, the 
Democrat, precariously poised; and BELL, the Constitutional Unionist, suitably obscured 


A study of Lincoln’s political development down to his momentous triumph at the 


polls one hundred years ago this month. 


HE UNITED STATES is quite as addicted to 
holy days as Catholic Europe or the 
Islamic world, and among them three are 
pre-eminent: July 4th, the day on which, it is 
believed (inaccurately as it happens), the 
Founding Fathers signed the Declaration of 
Independence; February 22nd, Washington’s 
birthday; and February 12th, the birthday of 
Abraham Lincoln. Of these the last has come 


737 


to hold a special place in the calendar, as 
Lincoln has come to hold a special, perhaps the 
central, place in American hagiology. 

The reasons are many. One, the rags to 
riches theme, from log cabin to White House; 
born to an illiterate and wandering frontiers- 
man and with hardly any formal schooling, a 
failure at forty, he was at fifty the President of 
the United States at the most critical moment 





From: “' Lincoln Collector: the Story of Oliver R. Barrett's Great 
Private Collection,” by Carl Sandburg, Harcourt, Brace, 1950 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Matthew Brady’s portrait at the time of the Cooper 
Institute speech in New York, February 1860 


in its history. Two, the transition from awk- 
ward and hesitant Westerner, ill-versed in 
Eastern politeness and in person ugly and un- 
gainly, to skilful and dexterous politician, the 
symbol of success in war and the leader of a re- 
united country. Three, the President in the 
midst of war who yet stayed civilian-minded, 
who, even when he studied military manuals to 
prepare himself for active command, remained 
the humanitarian, prompt to pardon offenders, 
forgiving towards deserters and gentle towards 
the bereaved; the war leader and elect of the 
nation had never found it easy even to discipline 
his own children. Four, the Liberator, plagued 
by the slavery question, who was able to eman- 
cipate the slaves from January 1863, and to 
whom the war then became a campaign to 
safeguard a covenant. And fifth, beyond and 
including all these, the folksy man himself, 
with his tall tales and rough humour, the 
brooding figure addicted to melancholy and 
acquainted with grief; the human figure, 
bothered by a shrewish and complaining wife, 
who in his high office was untouched by pride 
or pomp, to whom assassination in the hour of 
his triumph brought the final apotheosis of 
martyrdom. He was shot on a Good Friday, 
sacrificed, it seemed, for the redemption of the 
Union he loved. “‘ Now he belongs to the ages,” 
said Stanton—rarely in life an admirer. And 
the ages have seized on his story to make it the 
most significant personal saga in American 
history, and to see in Lincoln the stereotype 
not only of the democratic opportunities offered 
by the New World but also of its conscience 
and humanity. In the Lincoln story it has been 
hard to avoid the use of the term Saviour. 


Lincoln, six feet one in his stocking feet, 

The lank man, knotty and tough as a hickory rail, 

Whose hands were always too big for white-kid 
gloves, 

Whose wit was a coonskin sack of dry. tall tales, 

Whose weathered face was homely as a plowed 
fie . 


Honesty rare as a man without self-pity, 
Kindness as large and plain as a prairie-wind, 
And a self-confidence like an iron bar. 


Or as the school-children of Illinois honour 
him each February 12th, turning towards 
Springfield as if to a Mecca as they chant— 








A blend of mirth and sadness, 

Smiles and tears, 

A quaint Knight-errant of the pioneers, 
A homely hero born a star in sod, 

A peasant prince, a masterpiece of God. 


Historical research is usually prompt to 
destroy mythology—even if few among con- 
temporary American historians aspire, these 
days, to be called “ debunkers.” The Lincoln 
legend has, however, proved to be well founded. 
It is impossible not to admire his personal 
qualities—his modesty, humour, patience and 
compassion—his uncanny skill as a war-leader 
through the agony of a civil war, or his faith in 
the Union. The legends that have been des- 
troyed by recent research are mainly those 
assiduously fostered by William Herndon, 
Lincoln’s law partner—in particular the tale of 
Lincoln’s jilting of Mary Todd at the church 
door, and how she later married him for spite. 
It cannot be claimed that it was a happy mar- 
riage, but the reason now seems clearly to have 
been Mrs. Lincoln’s mental instability, which 
increased in the war years. About the greatness 
of the man himself, after the war began, there 
has been little controversy. Queries do remain, 
however, about his réle in the years before 
Beauregard’s guns opened up on Sumter. 
Moreover, the legend has itself contrived to 
minimize some striking features of his early life; 
it has certainly obscured the extent both of his 
political ambition and of his political dexterity ; 
and it has in particular obscured his long hesi- 
tations on the slavery question. He who earned 
the title of “ the great Emancipator ” came to 
emancipation very late, and with marked 
reluctance. 

In the family migration from Kentucky to 
Indiana and finally to Illinois, Lincoln had 
been a jack-of-all-trades—farm-labourer, rail 
splitter, flat-boatman on the Mississippi, store- 
keeper, postmaster, assistant surveyor of roads. 
He held no job for long, but he came to know 
people and to be known by them. He was 
phenomenally strong and striking, however un- 
gainly—well over six feet in height, a wrestler, 
a captain in the Black Hawk War and a good 
teller of tales, many of them robust. Not until 
his election for Sangamon County to the 
Illinois State Legislature (at the second attempt) 
in 1834, did he begin the study of law. And as 


his later law partner William Herndon tells us, 
he rarely spent long reading law books. The 
fact was that from the first, despite the poor 
schooling, the droll manners and the lack of 
grace, he had political ambitions. 

Not only ambitions but skill, and some 
success. His prominence in state politics—he 
served four terms in the state legislature— 
derived largely from the fact that he helped to 
have the state capital moved to the county seat, 
Springfield. This was politics—then as now— 
that his county could appreciate; it mattered 
more than policies or principles. 

Where principles were concerned, what was 
striking about Lincoln in Illinois politics in the 
1830’s—the heyday of Jacksonian Democracy— 
was that he was, after all, not a Democrat but a 
Whig. Raised on the frontier, he was yet no 
agrarian. He cast his first vote in 1832 for 
Henry Clay; he preferred “the American 
system ”—the programme of internal improve- 
ments, stable currency and high tariffs—to the 
programme of equality and reform; he held the 
Jacksonians to be traitors to Jefferson’s ideals. 
The poor boy was in the rich man’s party; he 
was ultimately to marry into it; and his wife, a 
Todd from the Lexington Bluegrass, was never 


'to allow him to forget the social gulf between 


them. In all the discussions of Lincoln as a 
product of American democracy, a noticeable 
feature is his determination to rise by his own 
boot-straps and to become not only successful, 
but dignified. He was embarrassed in 1860 by 
the propaganda about his origins, and by the 
rail-splitter image. Prone to tell a folksy tale, 
he did not really welcome replies in kind. As 
Seward was to learn, he could keep his own 
council. “‘ He was not a social man,” says 
Herndon—“ too reflective, too abstracted ”— 
“a reticent, secretive, shut-mouth man.” 
Behind the rough exterior he was never a 
Jacksonian. Despite the Turner thesis, the 
frontier has in fact produced as many natural 
aristocrats as it has produced conformists. 
Lincoln’s single term in the national congress 
(1847-49), generally undistinguished, had about 
it again many of the characteristics of the cau- 
tious politician. He was Illinois’ only Whig 
representative, having defeated a formidable 
backwoods preacher, Peter Cartwright. In his 
campaign, Lincoln had not opposed the 





< 
From: “ Lincoln Collector, 


by Carl Sandburg 


MARY TODD, from an unfinished engraving of 1840, two years before she married Lincoln 
in Springfield, Illinois 


Mexican War, but when his party denounced 
the war as both Democratic and unjust, 
Lincoln strongly supported their charges. In 
the course of doing so he asserted the right of 
any people, or of a “ majority of any portion of 
such people,” to “ shake off the existing govern- 
ment, and form a new one ”—a viewpoint im- 
possible to reconcile with his stand in 1861. 
His criticism of the Mexican War and his 
loyalty to his party lost him the support of his 
state: he was to many a “second Benedict 
Arnold,” speaking for the East, where the war 
was unpopular, and disregarding the West, 
where it was popular. Although his party won 
the 1848 election, they did not carry his district. 
Lincoln resumed his law practice—“I was 
losing interest in politics,” he wrote later. 
The lack of interest remained until the 
passing of the Kansas-Nebraska Act in 1854, 


and the repeal of the Missouri Compromise that 


it carried with it. This, the work of Senator 
Stephen Douglas of Illinois, made it possible 
for the settlers in Kansas and Nebraska, before 
being granted statehood, to vote for the intro- 
duction of slavery. It re-opened the slavery 
controversy, and brought Lincoln back into 
politics. 

The slavery issue was not only the most 
perplexing of American—and human—issues. 
It posed particular problems to the Middle 
Western states, as it did to the territories, at a 
time when American society, already very 
mobile, was becoming polyglot. In the decade 
1850-60 the population of Illinois doubled 
(from 851,470 to 1,711,951) and its foreign- 
born population trebled (by 1860 it was over 
300,000). Nativism was already a feature of the 
Eastern states—quite as marked a feature, 





oddly, as the moral concern over the wicked- 
ness of slavery—and a dangerously popular 
Know-Nothing party developed. For this 
Lincoln had no sympathy. 


I am not a Know-nothing. How could I be? 
How can anyone who abhors the oppression of 
Negroes be in favor of degrading classes of white 
people? Our progress in degeneracy appears to 
me to be pretty rapid. As a nation we began by 
declaring that “ all men are created equal.” We 
now practically read it “ all men are created equal 
except negroes.” When the Know-nothings get 
control, it will read “ all men are created equal, 
except negroes and foreigners and Catholics.” 
When it comes to this, I shall prefer emigrating to 
some country where they make no pretense of 
loving liberty,—to Russia, for instance, where 
despotism can be taken pure, and without the 
base alloy of Hypocracy (sic). 


But slavery was a much less straightforward 
matter. Always compassionate and tolerant, 
Lincoln detested the institution of slavery; 
equally he deplored the campaigns of the 
abolitionists who fought slavery by extra- 
constitutional means, just as he deplored the 
riots of those who sought to deprive the aboli- 
tionists of the right to speak their minds. It 
was at Alton, Illinois, that Elijah Lovejoy had 
been murdered. The abolitionists, especially 
their leader in the West, Theodore Dwight 
Weld, were far more a problem in the 1840’s 
and 1850’s than the pro-slavery advocates— 
Weld indeed a more important figure, it now 
seems, than Garrison. 

And Lincoln faithfully reflected in these 
years the viewpoint of his section. The tale 
that on his second visit to New Orleans, when 
he was just twenty-one, he saw a mulatto girl 
being sold on the block, and that “ the iron 
entered his soul,” causing him to vow to “ hit 
slavery hard”—this is now suspect among 
Lincoln scholars. In fact, during his formative 
years he appears not to have been particularly 
concerned about slavery. He lived in an area 
where slaves were rare; his family hailed from 
Virginia, and if this did not make him pro- 
Southern at least he seems to have shared the 
contemporary Southern belief that slavery 
would gradually disappear. He did nothing 
when in the state legislature to interfere with 
the severe laws that were in force against free 
negroes or runaway slaves ; he did not denounce 
—as so many did—the Fugitive Slave Law, 


despite the obvious hardships to free negroes— 
“TI confess I hate to see the poor creatures 
hunted down . . . but I bite my lips and keep 
quiet.” When the Illinois legislature denounced 
abolitionists, and came down on the pro- 
slavery side, Lincoln refused, it is true, to 
support the majority; but he afterwards justi- 
fied his position by the unexceptionable state- 
ment that “ the institution of slavery is founded 
on injustice and bad policy but . . . the pro- 
mulgation of abolition doctrines tends to 
increase rather than abate its evils.” As a good 
lawyer Lincoln respected the Constitution; 
slavery where it existed must be left alone, and 
allowed to die a natural death—if it would. It is 
not surprising but often forgotten that such 
moderation, at a time when tempers ran high, 
brought him no distinction—and some obloquy. 
To Wendell Phillips he was “ that slavehound 
from Illinois.” However inaccurate this was, 
Lincoln was certainly no crusader. 

When Douglas brought forward his pro- 
posals to open new territory to slavery, he split 
the Democratic Party and lost the support of 
much Northern opinion. It was thought— 
probably unfairly—that he was seeking to win 
Southern support for his own Presidential 
ambitions ; it was thought—with more justifica- 
tion—that he was planning a railway route 
through the Kansas-Nebraska territory; it is 
certain that he was not excited about slavery, 
and that he was misled by his own certainty that 
neither Kansas nor Nebraska would be suited 
to a slave economy anyway. As he put it in the 
Lincoln-Douglas debates, “ I care more for the 
great principle of self-government, the right of 
the people to rule, than I do for all the Negroes 
in Christendom.” 

Superficially, Douglas was right, as his 
triumph over Lincoln in the Senatorial contest 
in 1858 revealed; but Lincoln’s political flair 
here proved deeper and shrewder than 
Douglas’s. Between 1854 and 1856 Lincoln 
moved from the Whig to the newly-founded 
Republican Party. He did so cautiously; in 
1855 he sought unsuccessfully the Whig 
nomination for the Senate. Although the new 
party was built on a series of often quite con- 
tradictory programmes and issues—the tariff, 
internal improvements, prohibitionism— 
Lincoln steered clear of all of these in Illinois. 











From 


* Lincoln's Contemporaries,’ b 


Brady’s portrait of STEPHEN DOUGLAS, whose debates 
with Lincoln in 1858 gave the future President a 
national platform 
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When Douglas was making it plain that he was 
not pro-slavery, but was ready to permit 
slavery in the territories, Lincoln was making it 
equally plain that he was not an abolitionist, but 
that he was opposed to slavery in the territories. 
Douglas’s stand could only win support in the 
South, and on the Southern border—and tepid 
support at that. Lincoln’s could win approval 
everywhere outside the South. And in his 
opposition to the extension of slavery to the 
territories, Lincoln was always firm and con- 
sistent. A thread of certainty was appearing; 
and a strong thread it was, for it was Lincoln’s 
refusal to sunder it that caused the Civil War. 

He was slow to condemn slavery as such. 
He did so now and then, but never formally 
until 1854, and always accompanying his con- 
demnations by a frank avowal that he did not 
know what to do about it—“ if all earthly power 
were given me, I should not know what to do as 
to the existing institution.” There was, then, 
distaste for the institution, a firm front against 
its further extension and a frank avowal of un- 
certainty how to curb it without offending the 
South—or the law of the land. But there was 
something more than this, greatly appealing to 
Illinois, and that was the theme that the 
Western states, like the territories, were for 
white men—free men but white men. Along- 
side every sentence in every speech condemn- 
ing the wickedness of slavery and stressing the 
superior merits of a free to a slave society, there 
is the equal emphasis that the negro must not 
be given political or social equality. The negro 
was the equal of the white; but he must not be 
given citizenship. The Republican Party in the 
North-west inherited both free-soil sentiments 
and, in some degree, nativism; if not as cold- 
blooded about slavery as Douglas, it did not 
want negroes, free or slave, in its borders. Its 
theme-song in Missouri, as advocated by Frank 
Blair on the masthead of his Daily Missouri 
Democrat, was ““ White Men for Missouri and 
Missouri for White Men.” 

Lincoln’s greatest achievement as a politician 
before the election of 1860—his skills did not 
stop then—lay in the dexterity with which he 
used this issue, bred by the section in which he 
was raised, to reconcile many conflicting groups 
and win them over to his side. It was not that 
Lincoln took a moral line, although he some- 











times did so—and this was noted in New 
England, where moral lines were more tradi- 
tional, and easier, than elsewhere. Hence he 
was noted with favour “ back East.” It was not 
that Lincoln supported abolitionism—he did 
not, although many abolitionists noted with 
favour only his condemnations of “ the peculiar 
institution.” Nor was it that he opposed the 
extension of slavery to the territories out of a 
mere trust in political compromise itself—as 
Clay had done in 1850. He had found an issue 
that touched all these and transcended them, 
and won him fame in the North-west. He 
expressed it in his speech at Peoria in 1854 
when he spoke of the future of the territories: 


We want them for homes of free white people. 
This they cannot be, to any considerable extent, 
if slavery shall be planted within them. Slave 
States are places for poor white people to remove 
from, not to remove to. New free States are the 
places for poor people to go to, and better their 
condition. For this use the nation needs these 
Territories. 


The argument—he used it repeatedly in the 
next six years—was an argument not for equality 
—of black and white—but for freedom—for 
whites. It was the fear of poorer whites, almost 
all of them immigrants into the West and many 
of them of foreign origin, that they might now 
have to compete in hitherto-free states with the 
labour of slaves, that brought them, in the 


North-west, into the Republican Party. It was" 


not difficult for the Republican Party to build 
around this theme those other planks—free 
homesteads, a railway to the Pacific, a protec- 
tive tariff—that were in the end to make of it 
the party of progress, expansion and the full 
dinner pail. The pioneer of the 1850’s was, 
after all, often the father of the entrepreneur of 
the 1890’s. If Lincoln’s father was an illiterate 
nomad, Lincoln’s son was Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James and President of the Pullman 
Car Company. The generation that lived in the 
sod-house—like that which fought the Indian 
—was very short; but if short in actual span of 
years it too has been long in legends. 

It was easy for Douglas, in the debate of 
1858, to point to the flaws in Lincoln’s case— 
to accuse him of being, in his “‘ house-divided ” 
speech, a sectional leader only, whose viewpoint 
assumed “ a war of section ”; to task him with 
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favouring equality for negroes; and to make the 
charge that he adapted his speeches to suit the 
varied attitudes of the state. He was, said 
Douglas, “‘ jet black” in the North, “ a decent 
mulatto” in the centre and “ almost white ” 
in the South. And the charge was true: in 
Chicago it was “all men are created equal ”’; 
in the South “ the superior position must go to 
the white race.” Lincoln was still a moderate 
—opposed to abolition, opposed to the repeal of 
the Fugitive Slave Laws, opposed to negro 
citizenship and to social and political equality 
of white and black. The free negro, H. Ford 
Douglass, thought his programme no better 
than that of Stephen Douglas. But in all his 
dexterity, Lincoln never abandoned the central 
argument: that slavery must not be permitted 
to expand. If the Dred Scott decision of the 
Supreme Court in 1857 were permitted to stand 
— that slavery could not be excluded from the 
territories—where could slavery be halted? 
“* Popular sovereignty ” could not be reconciled 
with the Dred Scott decision. The Democratic 
Party had become a “ conspiracy . . . for the 
sole purpose of nationalizing slavery.” Douglas, 
in the debates, was the realist, and was right to 
think that it was idle to thrash out an issue that 
geography itself would settle. Douglas won the 
election—since Senators were then chosen by 
the legislature, and there the apportionment of 
seats gave the Democrats control. But Lincoln 
won more popular votes than Douglas, and it 
was clear now to the nation, as to Illinois, that 
he saw further and touched deeper chords. 
The 1858 debates gave Lincoln a national 
platform. The compromise programme of 
Illinois that brought some satisfaction to all the 
groups in the variegated Republican Party— 
but not complete satisfaction to any—became 
the platform of 1860. In the “ house divided ” 
references, Lincoln had touched on the moral 
issue, although he was careful not to develop it 
too far. He touched it again in the debates with 
Douglas at Galesburg and at Quincy—slavery 
was “a moral, social and political wrong.” 
But it was still festina lente. And Lincoln 
sought the Presidential nomination in 1860 as 
he had sought previous success—by speeches 
and correspondence emphasizing moderation, 
by managing party business, by being active 
and being seen to be active. Herndon was right 








to say ““ He was always calculating and planning 
ahead. His ambition was a little engine that 
knew no rest.” Throughout 1859 he cam- 
paigned, as the leading Western Republican, in 
Ohio and Indiana, Iowa and Wisconsin. When 
he delivered the Cooper Institute speech in 
New York in February 1860—the speech and 
the photograph that in retrospect he thought 
gave him the Republican nomination—he held 
to the same note: denial of abolitionism; dis- 
taste for John Brown’s radicalism; sympathy 
for the South—but no support for any proposed 
extension of slavery to the territories of the 
United States. This was for Lincoln the central 
precept, ordained by the Founding Fathers. 

When he was nominated as the choice of 
Illinois Republicans at the Republican Conven- 
tion in 1860—a convention that met, helpfully, 
in the “Wigwam” in Chicago (a lumber shack 
built to hold 10,000 and which 40,000 sought to 
enter)}—his efforts were crowned with success. 
The Democrats had already held their Conven- 
tion, in Charleston, S.C., and had broken up in 
disorder. The Southerners wanted positive 
protection for slave-holding and nominated 
Breckinridge of Kentucky. The “ regular” 
Democrats nominated Douglas. There were 
likely to be at least two Democratic Parties; 
there might be more. Whoever won the 
Republican nomination was therefore almost 
certain of victory. This put a premium on 
moderation, especially if the key states—Illinois, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania—were to be won. Seward 
of New York was too biting and too radical, 
and the redoubtable editor of the New York 
Tribune, Horace Greeley, opposed him. This 
seemed no time for talk of “ the irrepressible 
conflict” and “the higher law.” Chase of 
Ohio could not control his own state; he was 
precise, aloof and abstemious. 

Even so, the nomination of Lincoln—like 
his whole career—demanded skilful mechanics. 
There is a considerable and rival literature on 
the question of the division of credit for the 
dexterities of the “ Wigwam” between O. H. 
Browning, Joseph Medill and Charles Ray of 
the Chicago Tribune, and Jesse Fell (great- 
grandfather of Adlai Stevenson). Probably the 
credit should really go to his campaign manager, 
stout Judge David Davis, an old friend of the 
Illinois circuit, with his headquarters in the 
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Tremont House. One of Davis’s happiest 
devices was to print and issue bogus tickets for 
Lincoln supporters, who, there ahead of time, 
got into the Convention—and kept Seward’s 
men out. Another was to place stentor-voiced 
supporters at key points—one of them was 
reputed to be able to shout across Lake 
Michigan. And with effect, for when Lincoln 
was nominated, one witness said that “A 
thousand steam whistles, ten acres of hotel 
gongs, a tribe of Comanches, headed by a 
choice vanguard from pandemonium might 
have mingled in the scene unnoticed.” 

Lincoln had instructed Davis to make no 
bargains. This was honoured as scrupulously 
as such adages normally are—and are expected 
to be. “ Lincoln ain’t here,” said Davis, “ and 
don’t know what we have to meet so we will 
go ahead as if we hadn’t heard from him, and 
he must ratify it.” The promises were made, 
and Lincoln’s later Cabinet revealed the extent 
of them. “ They have gambled me all round, 
bought and sold me a hundred times.”” But this 
too is normal; and it is normal in democratic 
politics genuinely to deplore the means even as 
one esteems the end. 

With 465 delegates present and 233 votes 
necessary for victory, on the first ballot Seward 
had 173}, Lincoln 102, Cameron of Penn- 
sylvania 50}, Chase 49, Bates 48, and the re- 
mainder scattered. On the second ballot, 
Cameron’s name was withdrawn to Lincoln’s 
advantage (Cameron was to become his Secre- 
tary of War): Seward had 184}, Lincoln 181, 
Chase 42}, Bates 45. When, on the third ballot, 
4 Ohio voters transferred to Lincoln, a land- 
slide followed. 

In the ensuing months, the landslide spread 
through the continent. As the South talked of 
secession—not original talk, it is true, in South 
or North—if the “ Black Republican” were 
elected, Lincoln sat in Springfield. He made 
very few speeches, although he talked a great 
deal to political leaders and delegations. He did 
little, however, to placate the South. And on 
November 6th, 1860, he was chosen President 
by a large electoral majority (Lincoln 180, 
Breckinridge of Kentucky 72, Bell 39, Douglas 
12)—but with only 40 per cent of the popular 
vote (Lincoln 1,866,452; Douglas 1,376,957; 
Breckinridge 849,781; Bell 588,879). In ten 

















From: “ The Life of Abraham Lincoln,” by Ida M. Tarbell, McClure, Phillips, 1902 


The Republican Convention that nominated Lincoln in 1860 met in the Wigwam, Chicago, a lumber 
shack built to hold 10,000, which 40,000 sought to enter 


Southern states not a single popular vote was 
cast for him; he failed to carry his own county 
in Illinois. But he carried every free state in the 
North except New Jersey. Moderation paid; 
the White House awaited him. His silence did 
not; South Carolina seceded from the Union. 
Through the anxious four months between 
election and inauguration, the silence con- 
tinued. And Buchanan, the retiring President, 
took no action. While state after state withdrew, 
and a Southern Confederacy was formed, 
Lincoln made his plans in Springfield, but 
made no statements of policy. He would move, 
as always, slowly. For what was now emerging 
was the second theme; as the President-elect, 
he had an oath to keep, requiring the perpetua- 
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tion of the Union, for the Union was perpetual. 
This to Lincoln as lawyer, politician and citizen 
was now the first priority. Nothing must be 
done by him—or by any man or combination of 
men—that would risk the break-up of the 
Union. “ If I could save the Union by eman- 
cipating all the slaves I would do so; if I could 
save it by emancipating none I would do it; 
if I could save it by emancipating some and not 
others, I would do that too.” This carried with 
it respect for the Constitution and the rights 
guaranteed by it—including slavery where it 
existed. As late as 1861 he was ready to amend 
the Constitution to guarantee slavery in the 
states, and generals who announced emancipa- 
tion in their commands were promptly rebuked. 


Equally, he had won his election on a poli- 
tical platform that for him was quite as binding 
as his Presidential oath. His refusal to consider 
the territorial extension of slavery wrecked the 
Crittenden compromise proposals. “ Stand 
firm,” he told Hyman Trumbull. “ The tug 
has to come, and better now than at any time 
hereafter.” ‘ Hold firm,” he told Elihu Wash- 
burne, “ as with a chain of steel.” The con- 
sistent thread was now visible through all the 
stress and pressures put on him. 

Lincoln was without training in executive 
office, and not, thus far, quick in action. 
Advice and requests poured in, of all kinds— 
from wives seeking promotion for their hus- 
bands; from Southern belles (“‘ For God sake 
Dear Sir give us women some assurance that 
you will protect us, for we are the greatest 
Slaves in the South”); from supporters seek- 
ing “ a little of the needful ”; from Pinkerton, 
the detective, enclosing a private cipher code 
(in which apparently the code-word for the 
Secretary of War was “‘ pea-nuts ” and for the 
President himself plain “ nuts ””); from enemies 
telling him to give up—or to shoot himself. 

Lincoln left Springfield for Washington on 
February 11th, 1861. Because of reports of 
likely attempts at assassination he entered the 
city secretly, at night. His speeches en route 
had done nothing to placate the South. General 
Winfield Scott had been ordered to be ready to 
“hold or retake” the forts in the South as 
circumstances might require. But the Inaugural 
Address was conciliatory. Lincoln once again 
disclaimed any intention of interfering with 
slavery in the states; all Federal laws must be 


observed—including the laws compelling the 
return of fugitive slaves; the Union, however, 
must and would be preserved. But there was 
no way in which the oath to maintain the Con- 
stitution and preserve the Union could be 
squared with Secession. “In your hands, my 
dissatisfied fellow-countrymen, and not in 
mine, is the momentous issue of civil war. You 
have no oath registered in heaven to destroy the 
Government; while I shall have the most 
solemn one to ‘ preserve, protect and defend ’ 
gg 

Lincoln won his election not by moral great- 
ness, or by compassion for white or black, but 
by political skills of a high order. He was to 
reveal greatness in the years ahead, moral as 
well as political. Earnest he was, with remark- 
able insight into the essence of the controversy ; 
and firm he was to show himself. But little of 
this was evident in 1860, least of all to his 
Cabinet. The ill-dressed and awkward figure, 
with a high nasal inflexion in his voice, was—to 
Seward as to the country—an unknown quan- 
tity, even perhaps a “ Simple Susan.” He had 
shown uncanny skill in compromising on many 
questions. He had also shown that there were 
for him some issues on which there could be no 
compromise, and no surrender. “ Hard as a 
rock and soft as drifting fog” is Sandburg’s 
phrase. 

The issues raised by Fort Sumter, an under- 
manned Federal fort commanding the narrows 
leading to Charleston harbour and held by 
Federal troops, whose supplies were running 
short, were his first test as President—the first 
of many. But that is another story. 


A NOTE ON BOOKS 
The collected works of Lincoln in nine formidable volumes have been well edited, and annotated, 
by Roy P. Basler of the Library of Congress. There is an excellent single volume compilation, 
The Living Lincoln, edited by Paul M. Angle and Earl Schenck Miers (Rutgers University Press, 
1955). Paul Angle also edited the Lincoln-Douglas debates in a volume entitled Created Equal ? 
(Chicago, 1958), and The Lincoln Reader (Rutgers University Press, 1947) a useful anthology. 
The best single-volume life is by Benjamin Thomas (N.Y. and London, 1952). Herndon’s 
Lincoln: The True Story of a great life (1889), edited by P. M. Angle in 1930, is vivid reading, in 
part because it does not hide its prejudices. The best study of the Presidency is unquestionably 
that of J. G. Randall: Lincoln the President, 4 vols. (1945-55), and there are good essays taking a 
different line from Randall in David Donald: Lincoln Reconsidered (N.Y., 1956). Together these 
writers have destroyed a number of Lincoln myths. The background of the years leading to 
secession is well portrayed in Allan Nevins: Ordeal of the Union, 2 vols. (N.Y., 1947) and The 
Emergence of Lincoln, 2 vols. (N.Y., 1950). There are excellent studies of these years in David M. 
Potter: Lincoln and His Party in the Secession Crisis (New Haven, 1942) and in Kenneth M. 
Stampp: And The War Came (Baton Rouge, 1950). Stampp believes that the war could not have 
been averted. There were, he believed, “‘ basic sectional issues ” that could not be “‘ compromised 
away.” Contrast Avery Craven, in his The Coming of the Civil War (N.Y., 1950), where the War 
is seen as a needless, a “ repressible conflict,” product of fanaticism and emotion. Stampp has 
also written a good study of slavery in the South in The Peculiar Institution (N.Y., 1956). 
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Napoleon’s 


Cavalry 


General and trooper alike, 
Napoleon’s cavalry “‘ brought a superb 
panache to the drab business 
For fifteen years, there 
was “ hardly a village in 
Europe between Moscow and Madrid” 
through which these dashing 
horsemen did not ride. 


of war.” 


By JAMES LUNT 


MURAT (1767-1815), Mar- 
shal of France, King of 
Naples. “... There has 
never been any one quite 
like Joachim Murat of the 
21st Chasseurs.” 


Radio Times Hulton Picture 
Library 


= AM, AND ALWAYS WILL BE, for the French 
] much more the man of Marengo than that 
of Jena and Friedland,” said Napoleon on 

his return from Tilsit. Marengo was a victory 
that he was unwilling to share with any of his 
lieutenants: it paved the way to the throne, his 
favourite charger was named after it, and, when 
he died, his body was wrapped in the shabby 
blue greatcoat he had worn throughout the 
long and broiling day of June 14th, 1800. And 
yet Napoleon was lucky that Marengo turned 
out to be a French victory, instead of a French 
defeat. He completely miscalculated the 
Austrian intentions, dispersed part of his army 
in the mistaken belief that the Austrians were 






continuing their retreat to Genoa and that 
therefore the French must outflank them and 
block the Ligurian passes; as a result, he was 
taken by surprise when Melas launched an 
attack on Lannes’ and Victor’s divisions soon 
after dawn on June 14th. By midday, the 
French had been so badly mauled that Melas 
concluded that victory was within his grasp. 
He quitted the battlefield to ride back to Ales- 
sandria to compose his victory dispatch, leaving 
it to General Zach, his Chief of Staff, to deliver 
the coup de grace. 

The battle was saved for France by two 
circumstances that Napoleon could never have 
counted on beforehand. The first was the 





dramatic appearance in the iate afternoon of 
Desaix, with his comparatively fresh divisons; 
they had been delayed in their outflanking 
march by a heavy rainstorm on the previous 
evening and had therefore been close enough to 
the battlefield to return before all was lost. This 
was a stroke of sheer luck for Napoleon. The 
second was the brilliant handling of his cavalry 
brigade by young Frangois-Etienne Keller- 
mann, son of old Kellermann of Valmy fame. 
It was Kellermann’s few hundred sabres that 
covered the French withdrawal from Marengo 
and prevented the retreat from becoming a rout, 
and it was Kellermann who chose just the right 
moment to charge the advancing Austrian 
infantry and who drove them in panic flight 
from the field. Even Napoleon, who was seldom 
disposed to share his triumphs, admitted on the 
night of the battle to Bourienne that Keller- 
mann’s charge had come just in the nick of time: 
“ Little Kellermann made a lucky charge,” he 
said, “ He did it at just the right moment. We 
are much indebted to him. You see what trifling 
circumstances decide these affairs.” And al- 
though he was less than just to Kellermann and 
to the part he had played in deciding the battle 
when the victory was announced in the Official 
Gazette, yet he never forgot it. Years later, 
when Kellermann’s flagrant misdemeanours in 
Spain forced the Emperor to dismiss him, he 
was allowed to retire with his rank and honours. 
“ Whenever your name is brought before me,” 
Napoleon told him, “‘ I can remember nothing 
but Marengo.” 

Although the French cavalry could claim 
much of the credit for the victory at Marengo, 
it was not until after 1800 that Napoleon really 
began to develop the mounted arm. It is pro- 
bably true to say that most people associate the 
Napoleonic saga with glittering squadrons of 
lancers and chasseurs, wheeling around the 
battlefield with well-drilled precision, while 
Conan Doyle’s Brigadier Gerard epitomizes 
for most of us the French officer of the period. 
Nevertheless, it was not until after Marengo 
that Napoleon got the opportunity to handle 
large bodies of cavalry. There had only been a 
few regiments with him in the Army of Italy 
that shook Europe to the core during the cam- 
paign of 1796, for most of the French cavalry at 
that time had been sent to serve under Moreau 


in the Rhineland; nor was Napoleon able to 
take more than a handful of cavalry with him to 
Egypt. From 1800 onwards, however, he began 
to organize and train the French cavalry in 
accordance with his own theories of war, and 
the years that followed Marengo were the 
Golden Age of France’s cavalry. L’Arme 
Blanche was given a wonderful opportunity 
under Napoleon, and fortunately there were 
the cavalry leaders available to seize the oppor- 
tunity with both hands. 

At the time when Napoleon became First 
Consul, there were eighty-four cavalry regi- 
ments on the establishment of the French 
Army: twenty-five were heavy regiments, thirty- 
five were light, and twenty were Dragoons, 
probably best described as mounted infantry. 
The cavalry was reorganized between 1801 and 
1805, and the Decree of September 14th, 1805, 
laid down that this branch of the Grande 
Armée would in future consist of seventy-five 
regiments: of these, fourteen were to be heavy 
regiments (Cuirassiers and Carbineers), twenty- 
six were to be light cavalry (Chasseurs and 
Hussars), and thirty-six were to be Dragoons. 
Napoleon seems to have had a curious penchant 
for Dragoons, a feeling that was not shared by 
the rest of the cavalry, who regarded the 
Dragoon as neither flesh, fish, fowl, nor good 
red herring. Rogniat described their feelings 
when he wrote: 


“* How absurd is the training of our dragoons! 
When mounted they are taught that no infantry 
can resist the impetuosity of their charges; when 
drilling on foot they are taught to consider them- 
selves invulnerable against cavalry. It is from 
+ ang: causes they are despised by both horse and 

oot.” 


The truth of the matter lies probably in the 
fact that a lack of horses forced Napoleon to dis- 
mount part of his cavalry during the campaigns 
of 1806 and 1807. The French horse-breeding 
industry had never really recovered from the 
effects of the Revolution, and it was not until 
the resources of Germany and Austria became 
available that the French could obtain remounts 
of a reasonable size and quality. Even so, the 
wastage due to bad horsemastership was stag- 
gering, and, right up to the end of the Napo- 
leonic era, the heavy cavalry usually charged at 
the trot, as being the pace least likely to empty 





the cuirassiers and carbineers from their 
saddles. 

In addition to the ordinary cavalry regiments 
were the cavalry regiments of the Guard—the 
mounted branch of the “ Immortals.” The 
Guard cavalry consisted of the Horse Grena- 
diers in their great bear-skins, blue white- 
breasted tunics, white breeches and high boots: 
the two regiments of Chasseurs of the Guard, 
Napoleon’s personal escort on the battlefield 
and whose uniform he invariably wore, consist- 
ing of black busby,' red pelisse, green tunic and 
breeches: the Empress’s Dragoons with brass 
helmets and green tunics; and the two regi- 
ments of Lancers of the Guard, raised in 
Poland in 1807, and dressed in crimson chapka, 
blue tunics with red plastrons, and red trousers 
strapped under the boot. There was certainly 
plenty of glamour about the French cavalry 
and they set a standard for sartorial magni- 
ficence that the other armies of Europe did 

' Napoleon, of course, usually wore a cocked hat. 


A Carbineer: lithograph by V. Adam. 


their best to copy. The British had in the 
Prince Regent a designer of uniforms who had 
no need to fear comparison with even such 
dandies as Murat and Lasalle, but even so the 
uniforms he inflicted upon the British Army 
were copied to a greater or lesser degree from 
the French. 

Napoleon always considered that the cavalry 
should be in the proportion of one to four with 
the infantry, although out of a total of 350,000 
in the Grande Armée in 1805 there were only 
65,000 cavalry. Seven years later, on the eve of 
the invasion of Russia, there were more than 
100,000 cavalrymen in the French service, but 
many of these were provided by the Dutch, 
Poles and Germans; it is unlikely that there 
was any appreciable increase in the purely 
French regiments. Their strength, however, 
had been increased from eight hundred to one 
thousand sabres in most regiments, although 
here again the shortage of horses made it almost 
impossible to keep regiments up to full estab- 


From the Collection of W. A. Thorourn, Esq. 


Cuirassiers and Carbineers 


constituted, after 1805, the fourteen heavy regiments of Napoleonic cavalry 
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lishment. Each regiment was organized into 
four squadrons, and each squadron into two 
companies, each of about one hundred sabres. 
A fifth squadron, stationed permanently in 
France, acted as the regimental depot and 
trained the recruits. 

Men were always easier to find than the 
horses. Indeed, right up till the end of the 
Napoleonic era, there was never any shortage 
of young men anxious to serve with the cavalry. 
Unlike Frederick the Great, however, Napoleon 
mever seems to have understood that the 
foundation of an effective mounted arm must lie 
in an efficient horse-breeding industry. Nor 
was he ever successful in teaching his gorgeously 
dressed cavaliers to be good horsemasters; 
“you could smell the French a mile away by 
the festering sores on their horses’ backs,” as 
one Peninsula veteran put it. The supply of 
remounts never kept pace with the wastage, 
particularly in the heavy cavalry, who were 
mounted on big heavy horses obtainable only 
from Normandy or Germany. 

The Emperor also held strong views upon 
the separation of the various branches of the 
cavalry according to their functions. “ You 


must,” he wrote to the War Minister in 1803, 


“‘ consider cuirassiers, dragoons and hussars as 
forming three different arms and never put up 
to me transfers of officers from one arm to the 
other”: and again to Murat, “I am sorry to 
see your light cavalry and dragoons inter- 
mingled; they are two different arms.”* He 
extended this principle to such an extent that 
by 1812 the heavy and light cavalry were 
organized into different divisions. The tasks of 
the light cavalry were reconnaissance, outpost 
duties and the pursuit, while the rest of the 
cavalry were divided into the heavy cavalry and 
the cavalry of the line. These regiments, to- 
gether with those light cavalry regiments that 


*It is interesting to note that something of the 
same principle was adopted in the organization of the 
British armoured forces at the outset of World War 
II. Those regiments equipped with the heavy, or 
“1,” tank were intended to operate in conjunction 
with the infantry in the set-piece attack, whereas 
regiments equipped with the “ cruiser” tank were 
designed to carry out the other traditional tasks of the 
mounted arm. The British abandoned this arrange- 
ment later in the war when they adopted the “ uni- 
versal” tank, although to this day the rights and 
wrongs of the matter are still being fiercely debated. 
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could be spared from reconnaissance, con- 
stituted the “ cavalry of the reserve,” whose 
task it was to remain out of contact on the 
battlefield until the greatest artillerist of all 
time had blown a gap for them with his massed 
batteries. Then, and only then, they would be 
launched in one dense thundering mass of 
squadrons to complete the victory, riding down 
the enemy guns, sabring the fugitives, over- 
running the supply columns, and terrifying the 
survivors into surrender. 

There was plenty of gallant glitter about the 
cavalryman’s life in those days. Waving plumes, 
prancing horses and dashing uniforms went 
some way to compensate for the lack of anaes- 
thetics, squalid hospitals and almost constant 
campaigning, while seldom, if ever before or 
since, has there been such an opportunity for 
genuine military talent to prove itself. Napoleon 
was served by brilliant cavalry leaders such as 
Lasalle, Montbrun, Colbert and Pajol in the 
light cavalry, and Kellermann and Nansouty 
of the “heavies.” There was Latour-Maubourg, 
who led the 1st Cavalry Corps at Dresden, 
Bessiéres, who commanded the Guard, and 
Grouchy, who was a far better cavalry general 
than he was a corps commander at Waterloo. 
The dragoons produced Sainte-Croix and there 
were a host of lesser figures, but the greatest 
cavalryman of them all was the inn-keeper’s 
son from Gascony who carved himself a king- 
dom with his sabre and who died before a Nea- 
politan firing squad, crying, “ Spare my face— 
aim at my heart!” In all the long and glittering 
history of the cavalry of France, there has never 
been any one quite like Joachim Murat of the 
21st Chasseurs. 

The nearest to approach him in ability and 
panache was Antoine de Lasalle of the light 
cavalry. Although Lasalle came from an 
upper-class family that had provided France 
with officers for many generations, he survived 
the Terror by enlisting in the ranks. He served 
for several years as a trooper in the 23rd Chas- 
seurs, but had risen to the rank of captain by 
the time he accompanied Napoleon on the 
Italian campaign of 1796. He made his name 
at Rivoli and Mantua and, in the process, 
became one of Napoleon’s most devoted sup- 
porters. The Austrians took him prisoner and 
he was conducted before Wurmser, who cross- 
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Kellermann .. .” 


Somewhat grudgingly, Napoleon gave him his due. 


** Little Kellermann,” 


he admitted, “* made a lucky charge” 


examined him on Napoleon. How old is your 
general ? he was asked. “ As old as Scipio when 
he defeated Hannibal,” was the proud reply. 
Napoleon returned Lasalle’s devotion and the 
dashing young cavalryman could never do 
wrong in the Emperor’s eyes. He even forgave 
him when Lasalle married a divorcée, Mme. 
Léopold Berthier, sister-in-law of the formid- 
able chief of staff, who must have been a re- 
markable woman, since she managed to retain 
the affections of a man whose prowess in the 
boudoir was only equalled by his performance 
on the battlefield. 

Lasalle was a big heavy man, who cultivated 
the curling moustaches and bushy side-whiskers 
of the cavalryman of the period. He was always 
in the thick of every fight, completely fearless 
and revelling in the excitement of hand-to- 
hand combat, and although he was often un- 


horsed he was never wounded. His escapades 
were an endless source of delight to his com- 
panions, such as his dispute with the prefect of 
Agen. The prefect had failed to invite Lasalle 
to an official banquet and Lasalle revenged 
himself by invading the banqueting-hall with 
his officers and throwing the dinner out of the 
windows. The outraged prefect complained to 
Napoleon, who told him: “ My signature can 
make a prefect, but it takes twenty years to 
make a Lasalle.” 

Perhaps his most famous exploit, apart from 
his adventures in the harems of Egypt which 
are unfortunately unprintable, was his capture 
of Stettin in 1806 with only two regiments of 
Hussars. Stettin was garrisoned by over 6,000 
men with 160 guns and when Napoleon heard 
of its capture he commented, “ If my cavalry 
can capture fortresses, I may as well disband my 





engineers and dispose of my siege train.” He 
promoted Lasalle to major-general and gave 
him command of the three reserve light 
cavalry brigades of the Grande Armée which he 
led with great skill in Poland, and later in Spain. 
Lasalle was fortunate enough to be recalled 
from Spain before that disastrous campaign had 
taken its toll of French lives and the reputations 
of French generals, and he played a vital part at 
Essling, where he commanded the 1st Light 
Cavalry Division. While the French fought 
desperately to hold off the Austrians until 
bridges could be built across the river, Lasalle 
led charge after charge to relieve the pressure 
on the weary infantry. It was probably the 
most important of all the services he rendered 
his Emperor, and it was almost the last. Two 
months later he fell at Wagram in the moment 
of victory. He was thirty-three. 

Lasalle’s ability to inspire devotion was his 
most marked characteristic. His officers and 
men adored him and would follow him any- 
where for he possessed in full measure all the 
essential attributes of a cavalry leader. He was 
quick, energetic, intelligent and tireless, with 
great physical strength and a marvellous eye for 
country. His wild and extravagant exterior 
concealed a cool and calculating brain, and 
he was one of the few French generals who 
returned from Spain with their reputation 
enhanced instead of diminished. 

Montbrun was the only other light cavalry 
general who came near to rivalling Lasalle, 
and he was always over-shadowed by his bril- 
liant contemporary. Montbrun was a giant of a 
man, with a bushy black beard and a striking 
personality. He was idolized by his men, 
thanks to the care he always took for their wel- 
fare, by no means a common characteristic 
among Napoleon’s generals, and because of the 
hospitality he dispensed in almost princely 
style. A man of the Midi, he enlisted in the rst 
Chasseurs in 1789 and spent nearly nineteen 
years at regimental duty. All his early service 
was passed with the army in Germany, where 
he became identified with Moreau, a fact that 
brought him no favour so far as Napoleon was 
concerned; he might indeed have shared in the 
fate of his chief had it not been so widely known 
that Montbrun had no interest in politics. He 
was the type of dedicated professional soldier 


that Napoleon knew how to use so well, and he 
therefore survived the dismissals that followed 
the fall of Moreau. 

Montbrun first got his chance to distinguish 
himself in Napoleon’s eyes during the 1806 
campaign. He was commanding the 1st Chas- 
seurs in Davout’s IIIrd Corps and led his regi- 
ment so brilliantly at Ried and Lembach that 
he was even mentioned in the Official Bulletin: 
“Colonel Montbrun has covered himself with 
glory.” What praise could be sweeter, but there 
was a fly in the ointment. He fell foul of 
Davout, the sternest disciplinarian in France, 
who was never prepared to condone mis- 
behaviour, either on or off the battlefield. It 
was reported that Montbrun had levied money 
illegally from the local inhabitants, a practice 
to which more than a few of Napoleon’s sub- 
ordinates were addicted, and Davout sent for 
him. “ If I had two men of your sort in my 
army corps, I’d shoot one of them,” he said 
tartly, and Montbrun was ordered to return the 
money. In his defence afterwards it was said 
that he suffered for the faults of one of his sub- 
ordinates, but Davout would never have 
accepted that as an excuse, nor did Montbrun 
ever proffer it. 

But if Montbrun is remembered for nothing 
else, the part he played in clearing the pass over 
the Guadarramas at Somo-Sierra has earned 
him his niche in history. Napoleon had gone 
hurrying down to Spain to deal once and for all 
with the British, who had had the temerity to 
land an expeditionary force under Sir John 
Moore on the Peninsula. After him had fol- 
lowed marshals and generals, summoned from 
their comfortable occupation duties in Italy, 
Germany and the Low Countries, and among 
them General Louis Pierre Montbrun. It was 
an inconvenient moment for campaigning, 
because Montbrun had just married Mlle. 
Morand and he obtained leave to take her to 
Bayonne, where her sister was to join her. The 
sister’s arrival was delayed, Montbrun dallied 
with his bride, and when finally he caught up 
with Napoleon it was to find that he had been 
marked down as “ absent without leave” and 
his command given to another. The Emperor 
was furious, refused to receive him, and talked 
ominously about a court-martial. He had been 
suffering a good deal from the casual behaviour 





of his generals, and doubtless Montbrun’s 
offence provided him with an excellent oppor- 
tunity to make an example of him pour en- 
courager les autres. 

Montbrun was both disappointed and 
alarmed; it seldom paid to cross the Emperor 
and Montbrun was as ambitious as most. He 
decided to accompany the Imperial suite to 
Madrid, in the hopes that the row would blow 
over, and was therefore with the Emperor when 
the advance was blocked by the Spaniards where 
the road from Burgos to Madrid crosses the 
Guadarramas at Somo-Sierra. Every attempt 
by the infantry to clear the heights failed and 
the Emperor himself ordered the Polish Lancers 
of the Guard to clear the way. They charged, 
but the frontage was narrow and they were 
driven back in disorder. The panic spread and 
a wild retreat was only narrowly averted. At 
this critical moment Montbrun forced his way 
to the head of the column, took over command 


of the Lancers and reorganized them. Forming 
them into columns of squadrons, the intervals 
between each squadron being sufficiently wide 
to prevent the repulse of the leading squadron 
having a telescoping effect, he placed himself at 
the head of the leading squadron and led the 
Lancers in an irresistible charge up the steep 
and narrow pass. The result was an over- 
whelming success; the road to Madrid was 
cleared, and with it Montbrun’s reputation 
with the Emperor. When he quitted Spain for 
ever a few months later, Montbrun was one of 
the generals he took with him. 

After taking part in the battles of Eckmuhl 
and Wagram, Montbrun returned to Spain in 
1810. He commanded Masséna’s cavalry dur- 
ing the advance to Torres Vedras and he 
covered the withdrawal of the Army of Portugal 
from that profitless enterprise. The following 
year, he gave Wellington some nasty moments 
when he led his cavalry in a series of furious 
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charges against the British right wing, forcing 
the British to withdraw; had Bessiéres been 
prepared to co-operate with the Guard cavalry, 
Wellington’s right flank might have been rolled 
up, but co-operation was never the strong point 
of French generals in the absence of the 
Emperor, and the battle of Fuentes d’Onor 
ended with Wellington as master of the field. 
It could, however, have ended very differently. 

Montbrun’s reputation as a leader of light 
cavalry was now firmly established and he was 
summoned back to France to command the 2nd 
Cavalry Corps in the army preparing to invade 
Russia. Once again he fell foul of Napoleon, 
this time because he failed to take Vilna by 
coup de main. The Emperor had ordered him 
to do this, but Murat had countermanded the 
order. Apparently Murat intended to detail 
another cavalry division for the task, but in the 
event the capture of Vilna went by default and 
Napoleon was furiously angry. He sent for 
Montbrun and upbraided him like a fishwife in 
the presence of Murat, who never uttered a 
word concerning his responsibility in the 
matter. Montbrun stood it as long as he could 
and then lost his temper, throwing his sword on 
the ground and shouting, “ To hell with the 
pack of you! ” 

No disciplinary action was taken against 
him, but in any case his days were numbered. 
He was killed a few weeks later at Borodino and 
Napoleon revenged himself on his dashing, 
wayward subordinate by the brevity and cool- 
ness with which Montbrun’s death was noted 
in the Official Bulletin. 

Two other light cavalrymen who stand out 
from the rest are Grouchy and Pajol. In war as 
in politics a man is frequently best remembered 
for his solitary failure, and this is certainly true 
of Count Emmanuel Grouchy, whose failure as 
a Corps commander at Waterloo has gone a long 
way to discount what was by any standard a 
remarkably successful military career. He 
belonged to one of France’s noblest families* 
and it is surprising that he should have been 
able to survive the Terror. Beginning his mili- 
tary career in the Royal Bodyguard, he was a 
lieutenant-colonel by 1791, commanding in 


* The Grouchys were among the select few 
families entitled by birth to enter the royal carriages. 
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rapid succession the 12th Chasseurs, 2nd 
Dragoons, and 6th Hussars. By the time he 
was twenty-five, he had been promoted 
brigadier-general and for three years had the 
unenviable task for any aristo of suppressing 
the rebellion in La Vendée. He found it ex- 
pedient to vanish into obscurity during the 
worst excesses of the Committee of Public 
Safety, emerging again in time to sail for Ire- 
land in 1796 as second-in-command of the 
expedition designed to land at Bantry Bay. 

Forty-three sail and 15,000 men sailed from 
Brest and made their landfall without detection 
by the Royal Navy, but the flotilla had been 
scattered by a storm and the commander-in- 
chief, Hoche, was late at the rendezvous. 
Grouchy had arrived before him and en- 
deavoured to persuade the admirals to land the 
troops, but without success. By the time Hoche 
came on the scene, most of the ships had 
returned to France and a great opportunity had 
been lost. Grouchy, who was an odd buttoned- 
up type of man, returned to France in a huff, 
spent some time in Sardinia on a quasi- 
diplomatic mission, and was wounded and taken 
prisoner in Italy as a general of division in 1799. 
The following year he was released and dis- 
tinguished himself at Hohenlinden. 

It took him some time to ingratiate himself 
with Napoleon, who, like Hitler after him, was 
always suspicious of the old aristocracy. 
Writing to a friend in 1805, Grouchy com- 
plained: “‘ Here have I been a general of divi- 
sion for thirteen years, and shall be as long 
again, God knows, if no one does any more for 
me than this government since it came into 
power.” But his opportunity came in 1806, 
when he handled his dragoon division with 
great skill at Eylau, and later placed himself in 
the front rank of cavalry generals by his conduct 
at Friedland. He handled his troops so well on 
that occasion that the greatly superior Russian 
cavalry were never able to come to grips with 
the French infantry and a good deal of the 
credit for the victory must go to Grouchy. 

He served his time in Spain, where for a 
while he was Governor of Madrid, and he then 
rejoined the Grande Armée in time for Wagram. 
The decisive turning movement that decided 
the battle was performed by Davout’s Corps 
with whom Grouchy was serving, and he led 
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the carefully-timed cavalry charge that clinched 
the victory. For this he was rewarded by the 
appointment of colonel-general of chasseurs. 
He accompanied the expedition to Moscow, 
was wounded at Borodino, and, during the 
later stages of the retreat, he commanded the 
“* Sacred Squadron” of six hundred cavalry 
officers in which generals acted as officers and 
colonels as N.C.O.s. There followed an ex- 
tended period of sick leave from which he 
returned in time to be given command over all 
the cavalry of the Grande Armée during the last 
hectic weeks of the battle for France. 

The part that Grouchy played, or failed to 
play, at Waterloo is too well known to require 


repetition here. He went into exile after the 
battle, but returned to France four years later 
and spent the rest of his long life seeking re- 
instatement in his rank of marshal and as colonel- 
general of chasseurs. Grouchy was never a 
popular figure; he was tactless, self-centred, 
and, like the Bourbons, he never forgot. The 
reputation he has left behind hiin is that of a 
man who knew his job, yet lacked the fire 
essential to the true leader of men. But for all 
this, he was a fine commander of mobile troops 
and one of the few cavalrymen who achieved 
the most coveted distinction of all—the baton 
of a Marshal of France. 

Pajol was quite a different kettle of fish. He 
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was a Hussar, who rose to be a general before he 
was thirty-four, and learnt his trade as a brigade 
commander under Lasalle and Montbrun. 
Napoleon thought particularly highly of him. 
Wounded during the retreat from Moscow at 
Mojaisk, he completed the rest of the journey 
in a travelling carriage subsisting from 
Smolensk to Kovno on a sack of grain and half 
an ox! He next survived meningitis, and then 
at Leipzig was apparently mortally wounded 
when a shell burst underneath his horse, leav- 
ing one arm dangling by a strip of flesh, break- 
ing several ribs, and covering him with blood. 
Lying helpless on the ground, he was ridden 
over by both the French and Russian cavalry 
and eventually picked up and sent back to the 
rear to die. He recovered sufficiently to make 
his retreat to the Rhine in a carriage lent him 
by his friend Oudinot, and was fit enough to 
return to service in time to command the 
cavalry during Napoleon’s brilliant campaign to 
save Paris. His charge at Montereau with half- 
trained troopers and unbroken remounts was a 
brilliant feat of arms, but it was too late to save 
Napoleon. 

Pajol rejoined Napoleon after Elba, fought 
under Grouchy at Ligny, and then retired into 
decent obscurity. At the outbreak of the revo- 
lution in 1830, he placed his services at the dis- 
posal of the new Government with the words, 
“* Gentlemen, I bring you my Waterloo cocked 
hat.” The Orleans government entrusted him 
with the delicate task of persuading the 
Bourbons to go without bloodshed, and this he 
successfully accomplished. Everyone was so 
grateful to him that his past was forgotten and 
he was appointed Governor of Paris, in which 
capacity he was responsible for the arrange- 
ments to receive his old master’s remains when 
they were brought home from St. Helena to the 
Invalides. He died at the age of seventy-two, 
and of all the generals of his time Claude Pierre 
Pajol is the most simpatico. He was also one of 
the best. 

Unfortunately, the reverse is true of Keller- 
mann, the best of the heavy cavalry leaders. 
He was a thoroughly unpleasant personality, 
both in his public and in his private life. He 
was born in 1770, son of the Kellermann who 
became a Marshal in Napoleon’s first creation 
in 1804, and he too survived the Terror by 





service in the ranks. Subsequently he rose 
rapidly, largely owing to his father’s influence, 
but there can be no question of the vital part 
he played in deciding the issue at Marengo. 
Late in the afternoon when the French infantry 
were at their last gasp, Desaix had been killed 
by an accidental shot fired by one of his own 
men, and Zach’s grenadiers were advancing at 
the double to drive the French out of San 
Giuliano with the bayonet, Kellermann led his 
exhausted troopers in an irresistible charge 
against the exultant Austrians. In a moment of 
time the whole course of history may well have 
been changed, and Kellermann was the man 
responsible for changing it. The Austrians 
were thrown into confusion and given no time 
to recover. Reinforced by the Consular Guard, 
Kellermann charged again and this time the 
Austrians broke and streamed back down the 
road, abandoning Marengo and pouring in 
panic-flight across the Bormida into Ales- 
sandria. “ In one day,” said Napoleon after the 
battle, “‘ we have recovered Italy,” but Keller- 
mann was the man who did it. 

Kellermann never forgave Napoleon for his 
failure to make public the part he had played at 
Marengo, nor did he relish sharing the honours 
of the day with Bessiéres, whose Consular 
Guard had only come to the fore when Keller- 
mann led them in the last desperate charge. 
“It was I who placed the crown on that man’s 
head,” he wrote to a friend in Paris, and the 
letter was shown to Napoleon. It was hardly 
calculated to improve Kellermann’s prospects 
with a man who was always jealous of his 
triumphs. 

He never achieved the rank and position to 
which his talents as a cavalry general entitled 
him, although he was prominent under Murat 
at Austerlitz, where his leg was broken by a 
cannon ball. His greatest success took place in 
Spain, where he won a great victory over Del 
Parque’s Spaniards at Alba de Tormes, defeat- 
ing more than 30,000 men with his advance 
guard of only 3,000 cavalry. After the battle he 
was given the chief command in Northern 
Spain, but his peculations and arbitrary be- 
haviour proved too much for even his colleagues, 
and he was dismissed. Recalled to service, he 
played a brilliant part at Wachau and Leipzig, 
where for the last time in the Napoleonic era 


great masses of horsemen clashed in battle, 
and he played a creditable part in Napoleon’s 
attempt to stave off the capture of Paris. 

The Bourbons loaded Kellermann with office 
and honours, and on the face of it he had little 
cause to love Napoleon. Yet when the Eagles 
were raised again after Elba, he hastened to 
rejoin the Emperor, and at Waterloo he com- 
manded the 3rd Cavalry Corps (Cuirassiers). 
At Quatre Bras, Ney ordered him to charge the 
British squares, saying, ““ The fate of France is 
in your hands.” One British square, caught 
changing formation, was ridden down, and an- 
other was broken into, but, at the critical 
moment, Kellermann was unhorsed. He left 
the field bareheaded, gripping the manes of 
two horses, and the desperate charges he led at 
Waterloo two days later met the same fate. 
Waving plumes, sabres and gleaming breast- 
plates were no match for the steady British 
musketry and Kellermann had fought his last 
battle. 

He lived on for another twenty years on his 
estates at Senlis, growing increasingly pious 
and, in the process, divorcing the Italian wife 
he had married after Marengo. The lady had 
been previously married and, under Italian law, 
was not entitled to a divorce. Kellermann, 
however, had persuaded the French ambassador 
at Milan that she was a French subject and 
therefore entitled under French law to a divorce 
by mutual consent. Years later, when Keller- 
mann began to be troubled by religious scruples, 
or maybe because he had tired of his spouse, 
he had the marriage annulled on the grounds 
that the original divorce was illegal. There is 
something about this sordid episode that sums 
up the man’s character far better than any 
words, although it must not be allowed to 
obscure his merits as a soldier. 

In nearly every army the cavalry has always 
had the reputation of being the most exclusive 
branch of the service. This has seldom helped 
to endear it, as witness Gleig’s description 
when writing of his experiences as an infantry 
subaltern in the Peninsular War: 

“Perhaps I need not tell the reader that be- 
tween the infantry and cavalry in the British Army 

a considerable degree of jealousy exists: the 

former description of force regarding the latter 


as little better than useless, the latter regarding 
the former as extremely vulgar and ungenteel.” 








The French Army was no different from the 
British in this respect and its cavalry regiments 
before the Revolution drew their officers almost 
entirely from the aristocracy or landed gentry. 
What is remarkable, however, is the way some 
of these officers managed to survive the in- 
numerable purges and witch-hunts of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety and continued to serve 
as cavalry officers. Nearly all the principal 
cavalry leaders of Napoleon’s army were men of 
good family and one of the most aristocratic 
of them all was Etienne de Nansouty, whose 
father had been a general. 

Nansouty can claim, together with Keller- 
mann, Milhaud and d’Hautpol, to have been in 
the first rank of Napoleon’s commanders of 
heavy cavalry. He was promoted general of 
division in 1803 and commanded the 1st Heavy 
Cavalry Division of two regiments of carbineers 
and four of cuirassiers with great distinction at 
Austerlitz. After Wagram, the Emperor taxed 
him with his failure to support Macdonald’s 
column and refused to listen to his explanation 
that the horses were worn out with constant 
fighting. Nansouty then cut the interview short 
by saying, “‘ After all there is nothing Your 
Majesty can teach me about the handling of 
cavalry!” Bold words to use to a despot, but 
they seem to have done him no harm, for he 
was retained in his appointment as first equerry 
to the Emperor. He led the 1st Reserve Cavalry 
Corps into the wastes of Russia, where the deep 
mud and swollen rivers took their toll of his 
ponderous horses and their steel-cuirassed 
riders. Forage was hard to find and the 
wretched animals were grossly over-loaded, 
with the result that they were virtually scare- 
crows by the time the army reached Moscow. 
Murat inspected the regiments one day and 
reproached Nansouty for the poor condition of 
the horses. “ Oh, well,” was the reply, “ you 
see they have no patriotic instincts! ” 

Napoleon appointed Nansouty to be colonel- 
general of dragoons in 1813 and shortly after- 
wards placed him in command of the cavalry of 
the Imperial Guard, a signal honour. The 
Guard cavalry under Nansouty did great things 
at Leipzig, where Nansouty’s conduct was 
compared by a Russian officer with that of 
Seydlitz at Zorndorf. Then, for some unknown 
reason, he lost favour with Napoleon. Several 
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batteries of the Guard horse artillery were lost 
at La Rothiére and Nansouty was blamed; he 
failed to reach the battlefield at Chateau Thierry 
as soon as Napoleon had expected; and he lost 
another battery of artillery at Vauchamps. 
Shortly afterwards, he was relieved of his com- 
mand on the grounds that his health was not up 
to a command in the field, a fact that he 
vigorously disputed, and he then retired. He 
made no attempt to rally to Napoleon in 1815 
and died later that year at the early age of forty- 
seven, a cynic to the last. 

Edward de Milhaud, who led the two 
magnificent cuirassier divisions on their last 
splendid charge at Waterloo, was another 
aristocrat who achieved fame as a heavy 
cavalryman. A violent demagogue in his youth, 
he was elected to the Convention in 1792 and 
was among the first to vote for the execution of 
Louis XVI. “ For a free nation there should be 
no death penalty,” he said, “ but for a tyrant, 
if it did not exist we should have to invent it! ” 
He rose to high rank during the Revolution as 
one of the civil functionaries whose task was 
similar to that performed by the political com- 
missars in the Red Army today, but he later 
rendered Napoleon good service during the 
coup d’état of 18th Brumaire and from then on 
his career followed more conventional military 
lines. De Milhaud was really a Dragoon by 
training and a politician by inclination. He was 
a great intriguer and taken all in all a rather un- 
savoury character. 

And so we come to the greatest of them all, 
Joachim Murat, whose place in history is secure. 
Alone among the cavalry leaders of his time, 
Murat deserves to be ranked with Seydlitz. 
He was not only a superb commander on the 
field of battle; he was also a great trainer of 
soldiers. Above all, perhaps, he represents all 
that we mean when we talk about a typical 
French cavalry officer of the Napoleonic era. 
With more than his fair share of vanity, he 
loved uniforms and dressing-up, and his inven- 
tions were sometimes so bizarre that Napoleon 
had to reprimand him. He loved women with a 
passion and lack of discrimination that delighted 
his soldiers, and the army was never tired of 
inventing stories about his reputed successes 
with Josephine and the slave girl in Cairo he 
saved from being outraged only to rape her 


himself! Napoleon married him to his sister 
but was never under any illusions about him: 
“he is brave enough on the battlefield, but has 
no moral sense at all.” 

It would be quite impossible to write an 
article about the French cavalry without men- 
tioning Murat, just as it is equally impossible 
to deal with his career in the space of a few 
paragraphs. His brilliant pursuit of the Prus- 
sians after Jena would require an entire book in 
itself, not to mention his astonishing career 
which would have been the most remarkable 
“success story” of his times, had not his 
master’s been even more remarkable. He was a 
great soldier, and there was no one in Europe to 
equal him when it came to handling great 
masses of cavalry on the battlefield. One of the 
few cavalry leaders who came of humble birth, 
he was the only one to win a throne, and it 
might have been a good deal better for the 
Neapolitans if he had been allowed to keep it. 
Napoleon paid him the greatest compliment of 
his career when writing long afterwards at St. 
Helena to proffer excuses for the defeat at 
Waterloo: “‘ He was just the man I wanted at 
the head of my cavalry; there was never anyone 
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more determined, or more brilliant. No one 
knew better how to seize an opportunity, 
attempt incredibly bold things, and take fortune 
by force.” There could be no higher testimonial. 

The historian who tries to encompass the 
story of Napoleon’s cavalry within the limits of 
a single essay must inevitably be conscious of 
his many omissions—there were so many battles 
and cavalry leaders, and there was so much 
brilliance. For the few who have been men- 
tioned there are twice as many who have not 
been: Doumerc and Sebastiani, Caulaincourt 
and Lefebvre-Desnouettes, Marbot and St. 
Sulpice, and many others besides. They had 
their weaknesses of course, and their most 
fervent admirers could never describe them as 
good horsemasters; but, general and trooper 
alike, they brought a superb panache to the 
drab business of war, and there was hardly a 
village in Europe between Moscow and Madrid 
that did not hear the jingling of French bits 
during those fifteen glorious years that lay be- 
tween the charge that decided Marengo and 
the last gallant attempt by the Cuirassiers of 
France to wrest victory from defeat on the 


slopes of Mont St. Jean. 
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Lewis’s fellow explorer and an expert geographer, 
LIEUTENANT WILLIAM CLARK (1770-1838) 








In the year of the Louisiana Purchase, 
President Jefferson launched “‘ one of the 
most brilliantly executed operations 
in the history of geopolitics ”°—Lewis 
and Clark’s transcontinental 
expedition up the Missouri, over the Rockies 


and down to the Pacific shore. 


The Lewis and Clark Expedition 





Portraits from: " The Trail! of Lewis and Clark,” by Olin D. Wheeler, 

Putnams, 1904 

CAPTAIN MERIWETHER LEWIS (1774-1809), the masterly 
commander of the expedition of 1804-5 
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By G. S. RAWLING 


NE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SEVEN YEARS AGO, 
() tions Jefferson wrote a directive to 

his personal secretary that set in motion 
one of the most expertly conceived and bril- 
liantly executed operations in the history of 
geopolitics. For his secretary was a twenty- 
nine-year-old Captain in the U.S. 1st Infantry, 
detached for special duties. His name was 
Meriwether Lewis and the Presidential memo- 
randum launched the Lewis and Clark 
expedition. 

The year was 1803, a momentous one in the 
history of the United States, destined to raise 
her irrevocably to the status of a great power; 
the year of the Louisiana Purchase by which 
Jefferson more than doubled the size of the 
country, extended American influence from the 
Mississippi to the Continental Divide and pro- 
vided a springboard for the inevitable expansion 
to the Pacific. 





Roughly speaking, the territory then called 
Louisiana was bounded to the east by the Mis- 
sissippi and to the west by the natural barrier 
of the Rocky Mountains. It included all the 
land northwards from the Arkansas River to the 
Canadian border and most of it had never been 
seen by white men. True, the Indian trade 
skirted the edges of the Territory: American 
and Canadian voyageurs had pushed their way 
up the Missouri as far as the Mandan Villages 
somewhere near the middle of the present-day 
state cf North Dakota. This in itself was a 
difficult trip of something like one thousand 
two hundred miles from St. Louis, passing 
through country claimed by dangerous and 
warlike tribes, the Arikaras and the Sioux in 
particular. Beyond lay a country completely 
unknown and only imperfectly guessed at: a 
territory that might provide the answer to the 
three-centuries-old search for the North-West 
Passage. 

When Jefferson mounted the Lewis and 
Clark expedition, he was thinking primarily, 
not of the declared intentions of the voyage, 
which were to obtain scientific and geographical 
information, but of imperial expansion and the 
interests of United States trade. “‘ The object 
of your mission,” he wrote to Lewis, “ is to 
explore the Missouri river, and such principal 
stream of it, as, by its course and communica- 
tion with the waters of the Pacific Ocean, may 
offer the most direct and practicable water 
communication across this continent, for the 
purposes of commerce.” 

It is easy to see what Jefferson was hoping 
for. The Columbia was known to be an im- 
portant westward-flowing river that emptied 
into the Pacific. If it, or one of its tributaries, 
could be made to head with the Missouri, an 
unbroken commercial waterway could be estab- 
lished from the mouth of the Columbia to the 
junction of the Missouri and the Mississippi and 
thence to the Atlantic seaboard by a variety of 
routes over existing channels. By this means, 
the rich China trade, in which America had 
very substantial interests, could be enormously 
improved by cutting out the costly and hazard- 
ous detour round Cape Horn. And there was a 
further consideration. The extremely profit- 
able trade of the Indians living in the Missouri 
basin was at present going to Canadian fur 


interests. Their trade was well-established and 
efficient, but getting the pelts to market in- 
volved the long and tortuous canoe route to 
Montreal before the cargo could be transferred 
to deep-water transport. A waterway such as 
Jefferson visualized would be infinitely more 
economical than the Canadian route, with its 
many portages and its total closure in the winter 
months during the freeze-over. With such an 
enormous advantage in transport costs, it 
seemed obvious that the Americans could even- 
tually break the Canadian monopoly and corner 
a very substantial share of the fur trade. 

So much for commercial considerations, but 
there were even more important political ones. 
Before becoming American territory, Louisiana 
had been first Spanish, then French. The in- 
habitants must now be impressed with the fact 
that the Great White Father lived in Washing- 
ton and not in Paris or Madrid. Thus, Jeffer- 
son’s instructions were explicit; the Indians of 
the area were to be prepared for American 
sovereignty and American trade. Particularly 
the Teton Sioux, a powerful and aggressive 
nation, old allies of the British, who virtually 
dominated the river trade in their own territory. 

One final point must not be overlooked. The 
Pacific coastal territory of Oregon that con- 
tained the mouth of the Columbia River, so 
vital to Jefferson’s plans, was claimed as an 
American possession: the claim was a fairly 
good one, but it was untested and vigorously 
disputed by the British. By making the first 
overland crossing, Jefferson hoped to strengthen 
his hold on the new colony. 

Against this background, then, the Lewis 
and Clark expedition embarked on a tough 
course of training in the winter of 1803, pre- 
paring for the “ jump off ” the following spring. 
Months of hard work followed: in addition to 
creating a well-organized, efficient unit, there 
were the hundred and one problems of taking a 
large party on a voyage through wilderness 
country that could hardly last less than a year. 
Eventually, in May of 1804, the expedition was 
ready to get under way. 

The party was a military one. Meriwether 
Lewis was nominally in command, but he 
personally chose William Clark as his com- 
panion and promised him a captaincy, with 
joint leadership of the expedition. Red tape in 








Washington intervened and Clark was actually 
gazetted as a Second Lieutenant in the Corps 
of Artillerists, but there is no doubt at all that 
the promised equality of command was made 
effective, as will be observed when they are 
seen on the trail. Between them, Lewis and 
Clark possessed all the special qualities neces- 
sary for the successful outcome of the expedi- 
tion. Both had considerable experience of 
frontier life, both were used to the habit of 
command—Clark had been a militia captain 
and had seen considerable Indian fighting. 
Lewis had been specially trained in botany, 
zoology and celestial navigation and Clark was a 
masterly geographer and an expert woodsman. 
But the Captains had one further accomplish- 
ment worth all the others put together: their 
superb handling of the Indians. Both of them, 
but Clark in particular, had completely mas- 
tered the Indian psychology: their meeting 
with the Teton Sioux was one of the critical 
points of the expedition and their handling of 
the situation was beyond praise. Their dealings 
with the Flatheads and the Nez Percés were so 
successful that both tribes remained per- 
manently loyal to American interests and, with 
one exception, they never raised their hand 
against the white man. 

These then were the leaders, two men admir- 
ably fitted for the job in hand. The rest of the 
party consisted of an interpreter, three ser- 
geants, twenty-one privates and Clark’s negro 
servant York. Additionally, a corporal and six 
privates and ten St. Louis river men were to 
accompany the expedition as far as the Man- 
dans: this would provide additional strength 
while passing through the territory of the 
Arikaras and the Sioux, the most dangerous 
Indians they were likely to meet and the ones 
most frequently “ on the prod.” 

On Monday, May 14th, 1804, the party em- 
barked in a fifty-five foot keelboat and two 
pirogues (large open rowing boats) and started 
up the river. They made twenty-one miles the 
first day and camped at Coldwater Creek near 
the village of St. Charles. For the next three 
months they made slow progress upstream, 
fighting the Missouri all the way. The daily log 
records endless technical notes—botanical, 
geographical, zoological, meteorological and 
anthropological. Domestic problems were 
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chiefly concerned with hunting for the pot and 
the difficulty of keeping the boats afloat and on 
the move. The current was strong and turbu- 
lent, the water full of snags and shoals; fre- 
quently the boats had to be cordelled—that is, 
hauled with a tow-rope, the men straining and 
heaving, splashing and floundering in the 
shallows. Clark was usually commodore of the 
little flotilla while Lewis was ashore with 
Drewyer, the interpreter and expert hunter, 
making topographical notes and bringing in 
fresh meat for the whole party. The plains 
were swarming with game and the men fed 
well on an all-meat diet, chiefly buffalo and 
various species of deer. They were passing 
through country occupied by a closely related 
group of tribes; Otos, Omahas and Poncas. 
Most powerful of these were the Omahas, who 
still practised blackmail, intimidation and river 
piracy when they found the opportunity, but 
their star was waning; smallpox, whisky and 
pressure from the more belligerent and better- 
armed Sioux had reduced the tribe to about 
three hundred in number. The Captains had 
no trouble with them. They called the chiefs 
together, distributed presents, smoked the pipe, 
told them of their new White Father and 
briskly passed on. 

At the end of August the expedition suffered 
its first and only fatal casualty. Sergeant Floyd 
was “ taken verry bad all at once with a Biliose 
Chorlick.”' Treatment was unavailing and a 
few days later he died. The symptoms suggest 
that he was suffering from a perforated ap- 
pendix that would almost certainly have proved 
fatal in 1804 even with qualified medical 
attention. 

Another month’s hard going brought the 
expedition into the territory of the Teton Sioux 
and the first crisis of the voyage. The Sioux 
were a very different proposition from the 
Omahas. Strong and numerous, bullying, 
swaggering and violently excitable, they had 
terrorized all the neighbouring tribes and vir- 
tually closed the river to trade except on their 
own ruinous terms. 

Arriving off the mouth of the Teton River, 


1 William Clark’s spelling was original even by 
early nineteenth-century standards. He was in- 
consistent as well: he uses seven different spellings 
for the word “ Sioux ” in his journal. 
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the Captains commenced the usual round of 
courtesies common in Plains Indian society by 
inviting the principal chiefs aboard. The Sioux 
wasted no time in putting on the pressure. 
Clark gave them “ } a glass of whiskey which 
they appeared to be very fond of, Sucked the 
bottle after it was out and soon began to be 
troublesom, one . . . assumeing Drunkness, as a 
Cloake for his rascally intentions.” With 
difficulty, the chiefs were put ashore by Captain 
Clark in one of the pirogues. As soon as they 
touched the bank, a party of young men seized 
the painter and one of the chiefs (called The 
Partisan) turned “ verry insolent both in words 
and justures . . . his justures were of Such a 
personal nature,” Clark continued, “I felt 
Myself Compeled to Draw my Sword.” Im- 
mediately, Lewis, in the keelboat, ordered all 
hands to arms and the young warriors who had 
strung their bows and drawn arrows from their 
quivers found themselves staring into the rifle 
muzzles of a well-armed and resolute party. 
“I felt My Self warm and Spoke in verry posi- 
tive terms,” says Clark. It was enough. The 
Sioux bluff had been called: first round to 
Lewis and Clark. The boats proceeded another 
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mile upstream and anchored out from the bank 
near a small island. Strong guards were put out. 
Clark called the place Bad Humoured Island 
“‘ as we were in a bad humer.” 

Tense and watchful, the party stayed for 
two days in the vicinity of the Sioux village. 
The, by now familiar, routine of feasting and 
present-giving was once more enacted. The 
Tetons were hospitable enough: they were 
biding their time—waiting for a more favour- 
able opportunity to get the upper hand. In the 
meantime they fed their guests royally on boiled 
dog and pemmican, a Teton speciality. 

On September 28th, the Captains decided 
it was time to move on and politely informed 
the chiefs of their intention. At once the situa- 
tion became critical again. The Captains’ 
refusal to be browbeaten had been a severe 
blow to Sioux pride, but Indians counted the 
odds: they were waiting for the party to make a 
slip, some small error of judgment that would 
enabie them to turn the tables. But the oppor- 
tunity never occurred—the Captains had 
gauged the delicate situation to a millimetre 
and never gave the Tetons the slightest opening. 
Out-thought and outmanoevred, with their 

















CAPTAIN CLARK and his men, building a line of huts at Fort Mandan, North Dakota, where they spent 
the winter of 1804-5; from Patrick Gass’s “* Journal ” 


would-be victims slipping through their fingers, 
the Sioux played their last card by repeating 
their show of strength. As the boats attempted 
to get under way a party of young braves, at the 
instigation of The Partisan, seized the mooring 
lines and held them fast. At once, more than 
two hundred well-armed warriors lined the 
bank and the familiar Sioux blackmail began. 
If the white men would give the young braves 
some tobacco, the boats would be allowed to 
continue. The Captains knew instinctively that 
once they gave in to this sort of demand, the 
Sioux would eventually strip them of everything 
they had. The slightest show of weakness now 
could mean serious trouble, even disaster. 
There was no hesitation. Lewis called every 
man to arms and Clark, evidently feeling him- 
self ‘‘ warm ” again, seized the port fire of the 
swivel gun mounted on the keelboat. He spoke 
to the Sioux chief “‘ so as to touch his pride.” 
Once again, in the face of firmness and deter- 
mination, Sioux bluster collapsed. Sulkily the 
chiefs ordered their young men to cast off the 
warps and the little flotilla once more got under 
‘way. 

Tt was a great moral victory and news of it 
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quickly spread among the neighbouring tribes. 
From here to Fort Mandan, where the party 
was to spend the winter, they found the Indians 
polite, respectful, co-operative and awe-struck. 
Even the Arikaras, second only to the Sioux in 
their reputation for piracy and terrorism, were 
“kind and appeared to be much plsd at the 
attention paid to them.” Arikara etiquette 
caused the Captains a little embarrassment. 
After the speech-making and exchange of gifts 
they found that each of them had been given a 
“ handsom young squar.” The gift was politely 
declined, but Clark notes that the ladies “ pur- 
sisted in their civilities.” Years later, in the 
high times of the Rocky Mountain fur trade, 
Arikara squaws were to achieve a notable 
reputation for their ingenuity in the art of love- 
making. Apparently they were no novices at 
the game in 1804: one of Clark’s entries reads 
“Those people are much pleased with my 
black Servant.? Their womin verry fond of car- 
ressing our men etc.” 

The end of October saw the party into its 


? Clark’s negro servant, York, was a sensation. 
None of the tribes hereabouts had ever seen a black 
man. 














winter quarters among the Mandans, where 
they remained for five months. For most of the 
party the break provided a much-needed rest, 
their time being spent in hunting and general 
repairs to the expedition’s equipment. But the 
Captains kept busy. They talked endlessly to 
the local chiefs, trying to get reliable informa- 
tion about the upper reaches of the Missouri 
and a route to the Columbia. The Mandans 
were one of the most intelligent and civilized 
of the Plains tribes, but they were a sedentary 
people with an agricultural economy and their 
knowledge of the country to the west was scanty. 
More valuable information came from their 
close neighbours the Minnetarees or Gros 
Ventres*® who raided much further afield. Lewis 
and Clark foresaw that at some point, for how 
long they did not know, they would have to 
leave the river and make a land traverse before 
finding westward-flowing waters. It was the 
Minnetarees who told them of the Snake 
Indians, a powerful and important tribe of the 
Shoshone family, who lived beyond the Divide, 
coming down on to the Plains annually in large 
numbers to hunt buffalo. The Snakes were 
obviously going to be very important to the 
party: not only did they have large horse herds 
that would supply adequate transport for the 
land march, but their guides would be invalu- 
able in taking them through the country beyond 
the source of the Missouri. 

This development suddenly made one 


member of the party unexpectedly important. - 


While quartered at Fort Mandan, the Captains 
had hired an interpreter to the Minnetarees, 
one Toussaint Charbonneau, who had agreed 
to go with them to the Pacific. Charbonneau 
was a useful addition to the party but he 
brought with him his Indian wife, Sacajawea, 
who proved even more important for she was a 
Snake girl, captured by the Minnetarees on one 
of their periodic raids into the Shoshone 
country: she could speak the Snake: language 
and she knew where they could be found. A 
few weeks later Sacajawea added one more 
name to the list by giving birth to a fine boy. 


* Usually referred to in the journals as the Big 
Bellies. This tribe; known to ethnologists as the 
Hidatsa, should not be confused with the better- 
known Gros Ventres of the Mountains, a ferocious 
and bloodthirsty set of thugs related to the Arapahoes 
and closely associated with the notorious Blackfeet. 
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Lewis records that he eased her labour pains 
by administering a little crushed and diluted 
rattle from the tail of a rattle snake. 

April 7th, 1805, saw the expedition under 
way again, the keelboat returning downstream 
with the surplus men, government despatches, 
private letters and nine cases of specimens for 
the President. Game continued to be abundant 
and on the 29th Lewis recounted their first 
meeting with a grizzly bear. They were lucky 
enough to kill it fairly easily and Lewis decided 
that the beasts were “ by no means as formid- 
able or dangerous as they have been repre- 
sented.” Subsequent encounters with “ grisly ” 
bears, however, caused Lewis to change his 
tune: one animal, attacked by no less than six 
experienced hunters, and shot clean through the 
body with eight rifle balls, was still sufficiently 
dangerous to chase two men into the Missouri 
and take a furious header after them. Captain 
Lewis himself, caught on his own with an un- 
loaded rifle, was chased chest deep into the 
river where he turned at bay with his espon- 
toon® levelled. Inexplicably, the grizzly’s 
attention was distracted from his prey and 
abruptly the beast turned and shambled off out 
of sight. Lewis shakily emerged from the water, 
charged his gun and returned thoughtfully to 
camp. In his journal he wrote that “ the 
curiossity of our party is pretty well satisfyed 
with rispect to this anamal.” 

Grizzly bears, very numerous at this stage of 
the journey, were not the only problem con- 
fronting the party. On Monday, June 3rd, 
1805, the expedition reached the confluence of 
two large rivers. Problem: which one was the 
Missouri ? It was a critical moment. With two 
months of the travelling season already past and 
mountainous country and a land traverse of 
uncertain length ahead of them, the Captains 
could not afford to make a mistake. The north 
fork was the narrower and deeper; its waters 
were brown, muddy and turbulent and its 
general appearance was the same as that which 
characterized the stretch of river that they had 
already ascended. In contrast, the southern 


* Not so careless as it may sound: he had just shot a 
buffalo “very well through the lungs” and was 
making detailed notes of its death throes. 


5A kind of steel shod pike. Lewis frequently 
found it useful as an alpenstock. 











stream was clear, fast and unruffled with a 
bottom of smoothed stones. The rank and file 
of the party with few exceptions unhesitatingly 
pronounced the north fork to be the Missouri. 
The Captains, “ not quite so precipitate,” had 
not yet decided, but thought they would be in 
the minority: the south fork had more the 
appearance of a mountain stream and moun- 
tains there had to be, sooner or later. After 
their “ cogitating faculties (had) been busily 
employed all day” the Captains decided to 
explore each river until they were completely 
satisfied. Clark took the southern fork and 
Lewis the northern. Two days later, Clark 
was positive: the south fork led to the moun- 
tains. It took Lewis only another twenty-four 
hours to determine that the northern stream 
was a tributary which held a course too nor- 
therly for their route to the Pacific. 

This remarkable feat of geographical deduc- 
tion was all in the day’s work to the Captains. 
On towards the Rockies they pushed, pausing 
only to name the north fork Maria’s River in 
honour of Miss Maria Wood, although the 
muddy hue of its waters “ but illy comport with 
the pure celestial virtues and amiable quali- 
fications of that lovely fair one.” The broad 
plains river had now become a brawling moun- 
tain stream; the pirogues, too large to be 
handled easily, were cached and travel con- 
tinued in a number of small home-made 
canoes. 

Midsummer day saw them portaging round 
the Great Falls of the Missouri; three weeks of 
back-breaking labour, but the men, as ever, 
remained in excellent spirits. Clark, the geo- 
grapher, became Clark, the engineer, designing 
and supervising the building of two primitive, 
but effective, cottonwood truck frames on which 
the loaded canoes were transported. A few 
weeks later, they were struggling through the 
foothills of the Rockies with Lewis and the 
two interpreters, Drewyer and Charbonneau, 
ranging ahead in search of the Shoshones and 
their crucially important horse herds. 

The lack of horses was becoming 4a serious 
problem. As they approached the Continental 
Divide, travel by canoe became more difficult 
and the party was greatly cheered when Saca- 
jawea recognized a landmark that was not far, 
she said, from the summer retreat of the Snake 
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nation. The advance party still pushed ahead 
and, at last, on August 13th, Lewis and Drewyer 
made contact with the Snakes. 

The Shoshones received them warmly. A 
big nation, one of the most warlike of the trans- 
montane tribés, news had perhaps reached them 
of the humbling of their age-old enemies the 
Sioux. Or it may have been the Captains’ usual 
magnificent handling of them. At all events, 
there was no trouble and the barter for horses 
was concluded successfully: Lewis obtained 
three very good horses in exchange for a uni- 
form coat, a pair of leggings, a few handker- 
chiefs and three knives, total value about $20 
in St. Louis. “‘ The Indians,”’ he adds, “‘seemed 
quite as well pleased with their bargain as I 
was.” Lewis formed a poor opinion of the 
Snakes, which was doing them less than justice. 
Later on, the Mountain Men of the fur trade 
were to treat them with healthy respect. Lewis 
may have been influenced by their behaviour 
when Drewyer killed a deer near their village. 
The Snakes pounced ravenously on the carcase 
and gobbled up nearly the whole of it raw. 
Horrified, Lewis describes one man who “ had 
provided himself with about nine feet of the 
small guts one end of which he was chewing 
on while with his hands he was squezzing the 
contents out at the other.” Revolting, perhaps, 
to a tenderfoot, but this sort of thing was 
standard table manners for the Plains Indians 
and Lewis was no greenhorn. The members of 
the expedition themselves were hardly fancy 
feeders. Earlier, Lewis himself had recorded, 
with evident satisfaction, Charbonneau’s pre- 
paration of “ boudin blanc,” a kind of Mis- 
souri haggis in which the large intestine of a 
buffalo was stuffed with chopped liver and other 
delicacies. 

Once more the Captains called the chiefs 
together, smoked the pipe, distributed presents 
and preached the novel doctrine of intertribal 
peace. Glibly, the Shoshones agreed to live at 
peace with their enemies, the Blackfeet, the 
Minnetarees and the Sioux. Then to more 
pressing business. Could the chiefs direct 
them to a river which flowed westward to the 
“* great lake of water which was illy taisted, and 
where the white men lived.”” The Shoshones, 
friendly and anxious to help, provided a welter 
of information, much of it inaccurate, but with 














uncanny geographical insight, the Captains 
recognized the one fact that could be of use to 
them. To the north, said the Shoshones, was a 
high trail over the mountains which their 
neighbours, the Nez Percés,® used when they 
went down on to the Plains in search of the 
buffalo. And the Nez Percés lived by waters 
which emptied into the Great Lake. ‘‘ Good,” 
said Clark, could the Shoshones guide them to 
the Nez Percé buffalo trail? The Shoshones 
could and did. 

A month of travel on horseback northwards, 
along the course of the Bitteroot River, brought 
the party to country settled by Flatheads and 
Nez Percés, both friendly and hospitable tribes. 
And here at last were navigable waters heading 
westward. 

The expedition settled down to a short 
period of canoe-building under Clark’s super- 
vision. In the meantime, illness racked them 
all: a severe attack of dysentery laid most of the 
party prostrate. There were no buffalo west of 
the Divide, and Drewyer and his hunters had 
found little game of any sort. The party was 
reduced to the Nez Percé staple of dried salmon 
and flour made from edible roots. The change- 
over from an all-meat diet may have been partly 
responsible for the epidemic but, whatever the 
cause, the men suffered miserably. ‘“‘ Capt. 
Lewis scercely able to ride on a jentle horse,” 
wrote Clark, and for days the journal is almost 
entirely devoted to the health of the party. 

Still feeling shaky, the expedition embarked 
in their canoes and set off down stream with a 
noisy and affable, constantly changing, escort of 
Flatheads and Nez Percés. The river’ was fast 
and dangerous with many difficult rapids. Clark 
noted that they should have made more por- 
tages, but by now it was mid-October and time 
was growing precious. Expert advice on shoot- 
ing the rapids was available from the local 
Indians, but even so, there were a number of 
dangerous spills: Drewyer’s canoe was upset, 
resulting in the loss of some of the depleted 
stock of trade goods that provided the only 
means of buying food, information and labour. 


® Non-French speaking people invariably pro- 
nounced the name Nezz Purses. 


7 At this stage they were descending the Clear- 
water which empties into the Snake, a considerable 
tributary of the Columbia. 
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A Mandan Indian from the Dakotas, photographed in 
1904, the centenary of Lewis’s and Clark’s expedition 





On October 16th they reached the Columbia. 
Curiously, this long-awaited and momentous 
occasion is recorded quite baldly in the journals, 
with no mention of any celebration by the 
party. After a detailed description of the nego- 
tiation of some difficult rapids, Clark merely 
says “having taken Diner Set out and pro- 
ceeded on Seven miles to the junction of this 
river and the Columbia which joins from the 
N.W.” Evidently of more interest to the writer 
was the purchase, that evening, of seven dogs— 
everyone was heartily sick of the salmon diet 
by now. 

Their entry into the Columbia brought no 
relief from the hazardous series of rapids 
through which they had been passing and there 
were continual delays, while valuable cargo was 
portaged round the difficult patches by the 
non-swimmers; the good swimmers of the 
party shot the rapids in the empty canoes when- 
ever possible to avoid the punishing task of 
hauling them overland. But the men’s spirits, 
never less than high throughout the trip, were 
exuberant now that the end was in sight. They 
began to see signs of the North West Trade— 
scarlet and blue blankets and a sailor’s jacket. 
And the character of the Indian villages was 
changing. By contrast with the proud and war- 
like Shoshones and Nez Percés they were pass- 
ing through the sly, thieving, degenerate people 
of the coastal tribes, mainly Skilloots and 
Chinooks. Clark was “ much displeased with 
those fellows,” and all the party had to keep a 
careful watch on their possessions. 

Gradually their progress became easier, the 
water smoother and deeper and then, quite 
suddenly, they were in tidal water with an un- 
mistakable salt taste. Not a day too soon: it 
was November and the weather was worsening, 
with driving rain and blustering nor-westerly 
winds making a choppy sea of the river surface. 
At long last, on November 7th, after a dismal 
start in fog and rain, the great day arrived. 
“* Great joy in camp,” wrote Clark, “ we are in 
view of the Ocian, this great Pacific Octean 
which we been so long anxious to See.” Tired 
but jubilant, the expedition finally arrived at 
Fort Clatsop on the Pacific coast, made camp 
and started looking around for a site on which 
they could build their winter quarters. 

For Lewis and Clark and their men the 
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expedition was not over. Next spring they 
would take the back trail to St. Louis making 
fresh explorations of tributaries, valleys and 
peaks that they had observed but had had no 
time to investigate on the outward journey. 
They would not see St. Louis again until 
September 1806. The scope of this article does 
not allow for a detailed account of the return 
trip: let it suffice to say that the Captains con- 
tinued to lead the expedition efficiently, 
courageously and intelligently. 

In a way the venture had been a failure. 
Jefferson’s theory of a transcontinental water- 
way was exploded: no commercial water route 
could ever be envisaged with a barrier like the 
Rocky Mountains in its path and the search for 
the North-West Passage was finally ended. But 
in the long view the expedition was triumph- 
antly successful, for it was the first essential 
step in exploiting the limitless possibilities of 
the West. For the next four decades, almost 
every event in the history of Westward Expan- 
sion can be traced straight back to Lewis and 
Clark. Within a few years, William H. Ashley 
and his famous partisans had opened up the 
Rocky Mountain fur trade, then the Bent and 
St. Vrain partnership struck further south and 
built a commercial fort on what was to become 
the Santa Fé trail. By the 1840’s the emigration 
was in full spate and a great flood tide was 
surging westwards to Oregon and California. 

William Clark retired to St. Louis, where he 
became the doyen of Mountain Men < ‘le 
short of a god to his Indian friends. No vencure 
into the Plains country or beyond the Divide 
was considered complete without messages and 
greetings from the Indians’ elder brother, 
William Clark, and the Government frequently 
tried to get him to accompany their embassies 
to the tribes. When he did so, he invariably 
obtained fairer treatment for them and more 
amenable behaviour from them. No one has a 
finer record for straight dealing with the 
Indians and the amount of goodwill he fostered 
is incalculable. 

Unhappily, Meriwether Lewis was not so 
fortunate. He was made Governor of Louisiana 
Territory in recognition of his services, but he 
died in 1809 in strange circumstances while on 
his way to Washington from St. Louis. The 
evidence suggests either murder or suicide, but 











no satisfactory explanation of the facts has ever 
been offered and the affair remains a dark 
mystery. Lewis had the deeper mind of the 
two—he was more concerned with philoso- 
phical values and abstract ideas and it seems 
appropriate to end this article with a quotation 
from his journal written on August 18th, 1805, 
at the Shoshone village deep in the heart of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

“ This day I completed my thirty-first year, 
and conceived that I had in all human pro- 
bability now existed about half the period which 
I am to remain in this Sublunary world. I 
reflected that I had as yet done little, very little, 
indeed, to further the hapiness of the human 
raze or to advance the information of the suc- 
ceding generation. I viewed with regret the 
many hours I have spent in indolence, and now 





soarly feel the want of that information which 
those hours would have given me had they 
been judiciously expended. but since they are 
passed and cannot be recalled, I dash from me 
the gloomy thought, and resolved in future, to 
redouble my exertions and at least indeavour to 
promote those two primary objects of human 
existence, by giving them the aid of that por- 
tion of talents which nature and fortune have 
bestoed on me; or in future, to live for mankind, 
as I have heretofore lived for myself.” 

Lewis had the rare virtue of genuine 
humility and he would be sincerely astonished 
to know that history remembers him as a great 
explorer, a natural leader and a pathfinder 
whose courage, intelligence and imagination 
helped to blaze a clear trail across an unknown 
wilderness. 


Fror he Trai f Le 


LEWIS and CLARK’s first council with the Indians, whom “ they handled superbly” ; from an illustration 
published in Patrick Gass’s “* A Fournal of the Voyages and Travels of a Corps of Discovery,” 1810 
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The Eighteen-Sixties 


By TUDOR EDWARDS 





Radio Times Hulton Picture Library 
The EMPEROR FRANZ JOSEF at the Battle of Kénniggrdtz (or Sadowa), Fuly 3rd, 1866; “ Bismarck 
had long ago decided that the problems of Austria, and of German integration, could be solved only by 
blood and iron” 


During a period of Austrian decline 
as a great power, Vienna flourished in an 


atmosphere of expansive gaiety. 


of the decade 1860, is reflected in the 

Richard Strauss-Hofmannsthal opera 
Arabella, which, however, was not produced 
until 1933. Yet, although it provides a bird’s- 
eye view of the upper-class milieu, it gives 
little or no hint of the splendours and miseries 
of the period. Outside the pillared and car- 
touched Baroque palaces, flunkeys stood in 
three-cornered hats and fur coats braided with 
gold, carrying tall staffs surmounted with large 
golden crowns. Like other servants, they were 
probably compelled by their masters to chew 


V crite: SOCIAL LIFE, IN THE FIRST YEAR 





ge sense orris-root to deaden the offensive smells of 
FRANZ JOSEF and the EMPRESS with the ill-fated ARCH- SON . 
DUKE RUDOLF on her lap; lithograph of 1859 tobacco and garlic—a remedy learned from 
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vassal Italy, whence came the root Jris Floren- 
tina. But luxury was not synonymous with the 
ordinary amenities of life. Apart from the 
Annabad, or public baths, there were few facili- 
ties for bathing, and the aristocracy and the 
solid bourgeois families contrived regular baths 
by engaging a firm of specialists who delivered 
a tub of hot water once a week. In the outer 
districts, there was usually only one water- 
point between four, eight, or even ten families. 
Meanwhile, an industrial revolution was under 
way; crafts were being steadily replaced by 
mechanical weaving looms and spinning 
machines imported from England, and by 
quickly improvised factories, run at first by 
water power alone. New railroad traffic made 
the traditional exhibitions of merchandise in 
markets superfluous, and brought the change- 
over from markets to sample fairs. 

Physically, Vienna was undergoing momen- 
tous changes. It was no longer a medieval 
walled city, though its fortifications had sur- 
vived until only three years earlier. In 1857, 
Franz Josef, despite much opposition, had 
signed a decree ordering the bastions to be 
razed to the ground and the ramparts levelled. 
The aspect of the city was now chaotic. The 
Ringstrasse had begun to be laid out along the 
horseshoe-shaped line of the walls, a stretch of 
over three miles; and the glacis, the wide belt 
of meadows that lay just outside the walls, 
was being converted into parks and gardens. 
Enormous areas of land became available and 
realized fortunes. Mammoth building projects 
captured the public imagination. In addition 
to the Ringstrasse itself, nearly a hundred 
streets and squares were to be linked up with it. 
This was the most ambitious piece of town- 
planning since Haussmann had undertaken to 
remodel Paris, a project that, with its provisions 
for civic magnificence, military strategy and the 
facilitation of traffic, had influenced Franz 
Josef not a little. Some five hundred major 
buildings alone were to be created; and the 
first of them, the Opera House, was begun in 
1861, to the designs of Van der Niill and Von 
Siccardsburg. 

This phase was marked by the appearance, 
in 1862, of Johann Strauss’s Demolition Polka 
(1862); and in August of that year the composer 
set Vienna gossiping about his marriage—in the 








Cathedral at seven o’clock in the morning, 
to Henrietta Treffiz, the attractive singing 
daughter of a silversmith, years older than 
Strauss and long the mistress of Baron Todesco, 
the Jewish financier. A year later, he was ap- 
pointed Conductor of the Court Balls; and he 
presided over the festivities in the Redouten- 
saal, where the walls were hung with Gobelin 
tapestries to a height of six feet, above which 
were long mirrors and elaborate gilt panelling, 
while crystal chandeliers blossomed from a 
gilded ceiling. Here Strauss introduced the 
French quadrille. 

The Langaus, the whirling dance that led to 
apoplexy and death, was now out of fashion. 
So too was the old Sperl hall, which had 
acquired a bad reputation and, like the Blaue 
Flasche in Lerchenfeld, another resort of rakes 
and philistines, was the venue of courtesans of 
the coarser type. Fashionable people, with the 
financiers and the intelligentsia, frequented the 
Volkesgarten and Dommayer’s casino in Hiet- 
zing. The Spiesbiirger, or petty bourgeoisie, 
still went to the Dianabad. The general 
favourite, however, was a new mammoth dance- 
hall, the Sofiensaéle, named after the monstrous 
Archduchess Sophie, mother of the Emperor 
Franz Josef, and designed by the ill-fated 
architects of the Opera House; at first a fashion- 
able swimming hall and steam-bath establish- 
ment like the Dianabad, it was converted into a 
place of perpetual carnival where, in midwinter, 
rosebuds would descend upon the dancers. 
Johann Strauss, the idol of Vienna, played at 
all these places, where other orchestras per- 
formed under the batons—or fiddles—of his 
brothers Eduard and Josef. Indeed, during 
these years, it was the musicians who set the 
city agog. Brahms had arrived in 1862, to 
settle there for the rest of his life. Two years 
later, just after Wagner had been forced to flee 
from Vienna by his creditors, Offenbach was 
staying at the Goldener Lamm in the Leopold- 
stadt, where he wrote the waltz Die Abendblatter 
(Evening Papers), which, in direct competition, 
provoked Strauss’s Morgenblatter (Morning 
Papers). 

With such childish pranks, with music and 
gossip and the work on the Ringstrasse, the 
Viennese were held in thrall, and stopped their 
ears against the ominous rumblings from with- 
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“It was the musicians who set the city agog’ 
popular waltz in Vienna that provoked a response in kind from Fohann Strauss 


out. But these rumbles grew more menacing. 
The political intrigues between Austria and 
Prussia sank into the background on the death, 
in November, 1863, of the Danish King 
Frederic VII, whose demise virtually ended the 
constitutional alliance between Denmark and 
Schleswig-Holstein. Austria and Prussia 
pledged themselves to attack Denmark, to 
“liberate ” Schleswig-Holstein and to divide 
the spoils afterwards. On February 3rd, 1864, 
their joint forces poured into Schleswig; and 
within a month it was over. In Vienna, the 
people watched the victory procession in which 
the Emperor himself took part; while his 
detestable mother, the Archduchess Sophie, 
who had dictated so much of Franz Josef’s mis- 
guided foreign policy, stood smugly looking 
down from her casements. 
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The wrangling over the ex-Duchies now 
began; and the complications involved were 
such as to provide an exciting topic of conversa- 
tion throughout European diplomatic circles. 
Lord Palmerston, in summing up the situation, 
remarked that the Schleswig-Holstein question 
was so involved that only three men had ever 
understood it—the Prince Consort, who was 
dead: a professor, who lost his reason as a 
result: and, thirdly, he himself, who had for- 
gotten the details some time ago. Lengthy 
negotiations were concluded, in August 1864, 
with the cession of Holstein to Austria, and of 
Schleswig to Prussia. 

Both William I of Prussia and the astute, 
but unscrupulous, Bismarck had long ago 
decided that the problems of Austria, and of 
German integration, could be solved only by 














blood and iron. They saw, too, that it was 
practically impossible, with difficulties of com- 
munication, economics and defence, for Austria 
to hold Holstein, and, indeed, that there was no 
conceivable reason for the Austrian Empire to 
extend her dominions to the borders of Den- 
mark. Consequently, in June, 1866, Prussian 
troops moved into Holstein. Before taking this 
belligerent step, however, Bismarck, by holding 
out the province of Venetia as bait, made 
certain that Italy would enter the inevitable war 
against Austria, thus compelling the latter to 
fight upon two different fronts. Simultaneously, 
he had secured the neutrality of France by 
promising Napoleon III considerable Rhenish 
territories—Napoleon, who had also secretly 
bargained with Austria, was to pay for his mis- 
takes in 1870. Meanwhile, his impudent and 
short-sighted intrigue in Mexico blundered 
on; and the Archduke Maximilian and his wife 
Charlotte, soi-disant Emperor and Empress of 
Mexico, were sadly homesick amid the 
pergolas of their Pompeiian villa at Cuernavaca. 

On June 14th, 1866, Prussia withdrew from 
the German Confederation and attacked several 
of the smaller States. The trial of strength 
between the Houses of Habsburg and Hohen- 
zollern for supremacy in Central Europe had 
begun. Under Von Moltke’s direction, the 
Prussian army split into three prongs and 
advanced into Bohemia. These were dangerous 
tactics, as Von Moltke knew; but he was in- 
fluenced by diplomatic considerations and— 
since the Austrian army was already on the 
march and in Moravia—by the possibility of 
an Austrian blow at Silesia. The Austrian 
commander Lewis von Benedek, accurately 
informed by his intelligence of the detached 
position of the Prussians, planned to lead his 
forces between the three Prussian prongs, and 
to deal with one after the other before they had 
a chance to combine. If it had not been for 
Von Moltke’s brilliant direction of his divided 
forces, the Austrian commander might have 
succeeded. As it was, he managed, on June 
27th, to bring off a limited victory at Trautenau, 
but was defeated at Nachod. 

In these initial encounters, the Austrian 
losses were far heavier than the Prussian; and 
it was clear that the Prussian tactics were far 
superior. Von Benedek had proved an excellent 
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soldier in the Italian campaigns; but he lacked 
the intellect and thorough military education 
necessary to lead a big army. He was fearless; 
but his courage was too often the bravery of 
despair; and he had now made his soldiers 
storm height and forest with the bayonet, only 
to be smashed by the Prussian needle-guns, 
which fired three times as fast as the Austrian 
muzzle-loader. 

Although the Austrian forces had retired to 
advantageous terrain, and the opposing forces 
had to advance through mountain passes before 
they could combine, Von Benedek made a 
series of miscalculations that led to a further 
defeat at Skalitz. The two army corps that 
formed his left wing were now defeated, making 
his flank and rear vulnerable to attack by forces 
under Prince Frederick Charles, nephew of the 
Prussian king. During the ensuing Austrian 
retreat, the advancing Prussian forces led by 
King William I and Von Moltke managed to 
join Frederick Charles. 

The Austrians had halted near the Elbe, 
exhausted after a disorderly night march. 
Indeed, their commander was now so dis- 
heartened that he sent a telegram to the 
Emperor advising him to conclude peace at any 
price. Franz Josef’s reply intimated that retreat 
should be considered only as the enforced out- 
come of a battle; and this expression of the 
Emperor’s will seems to have determined Von 
Benedek to accept the challenge from the 
rapidly advancing Prussians. Late in the even- 
ing of July 2nd, King William and Von Moltke 
were informed that the Austrian army stood in 
battle position before the Elbe. They decided 
to attack at once, a frontal attack with one 
army, and on the flank with another. Such 
strategy—the principle of trapping the enemy 
between broad advancing masses—was bold 
and fairly original; and it was to characterize 
Von Moltke’s successes in the Franco-Prussian 
war. 
The battle of Kéniggratz opened on the 
morning of July 3rd. The Austrian army of 
215,000 men were drawn up in close formation. 
The disadvantage of the position was that the 
Elbe was in their rear, although bridges had 
been thrown across it. The three Prussian 
armies totalled about 250,000 men; but the 
main army under the Crown Prince was not to 
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HANS MAKART (1840-85), the famous painter of the 
day, who created new vogues for Viennese fashionable 
society 


be available in the field until later in the day, 
since it was well in the rear and now on the 
march. Meanwhile, Prince Frederick Charles’s 
army attacked the Austrian centre, and King 
William’s army the Austrian right wing. The 
second made steady progress; but the Prince 
was unable to dent the strong Austrian centre, 
and an infantry attack was almost impossible 
because of strong Austrian artillery planted in 
tiers on the surrounding hills. Frederick 
Charles was therefore compelled to wait until 
the Crown Prince’s army could join his left 
wing. The weak spot in the Prince’s position 
was temporarily covered up by a determined 
offensive made by the seventh division, under 
General Fransecky, who drove the Austrians 
out of the Swiepwald and, from that position, 
harassed their right wing, which had been 
ordered to hold its ground against the expected 
attack of the Crown Prince. 








Hitherto, eleven Prussian battalions had 
held their ground against fifty-nine Austrian 
battalions. Von Benedek deliberated whether 
he ought to bring up his reserves and launch an 
assault on the Prussian centre; but he was 
deterred by the gaps in his north flank, left by 
the struggles in the Swiepwald, and by intel- 
ligence that the long overdue Prussian Crown 
Prince was now approaching. His fears were 
justified. At noon that day, the Crown Prince’s 
army, with the Prussian Guards and the sixth 
corps in the first line, swooped upon the Aus- 
trian north flank and flattened it, the Guards 
then capturing the Austrian key position, the 
village of Chlum. The army of Prince Frederick 
Charles, until this moment held in check, now 
advanced and the Prussian cavalry went in. 
The Austrian cavalry held its ground; but the 
infantry abandoned the field, and in complete 
disorder swarmed over the bridges across the 
Elbe. It was a rout. The Austrians lost 44,000 
men, killed, wounded and taken prisoner on the 
field. Prussian casualties amounted to 10,535. 

In Vienna, they were already saying that 
Austria had lost the war with Prussia thanks to 
a superior school system and an inferior rifle 
system. There was heavy gloom in the capital; 
and this melancholy seemed to be accentuated 
by Grillparzer’s dictum that all endeavour was 
futile. Neither Johann Strauss nor the novelty 
of the recently opened Ringstrasse and the 
beautiful Stadtpark could alleviate it. The 
hospitals were filled with sick and wounded 
from the German and Italian fronts, to whom 
the Empress Elizabeth became endeared by her 
visits, though by paying them she displeased 
Franz Josef and widened the rift between the 
Emperor and herself, a rift that was now com- 
mon knowledge. During the middle of the 
month—it was still July—Von Benedek’s re- 
treating columns were mauled near Olmiitz; 
and he was forced to abandon his march south- 
ward and withdraw towards Hungary. The 
threat of a Prussian army marching on Vienna 
obliged the Empress and the young Crown 
Prince Rudolf to fly to Budapest. 

On July 22nd, 1866, an armistice was an- 
nounced. With great cunning, Bismarck pre- 
vented his generals from going to the logical 
limits ; and he contrived a peace treaty whereby 
Austria, losing only Venetia, had merely to dis- 





solve the Confederation of German States 
established at the Congress of Vienna, leaving 
Prussia free to form a North German Con- 
federation and to annex Schleswig-Holstein, 
and to set up an independent South German 
Confederation—which only too soon would 
fall into the same net. The outcome of this 
brief war augured ill for the future; but it was 
to have repercussions in an unexpected quarter. 
Bertha von Suttner, who before her marriage 
was a Kinsky, suffered as a young girl during 
the fighting in Bohemia; and her experience led 
her in later years to write the novel that shocked 
Europe, Die Waffen nieder (Lay Down Your 
Arms), its impact causing Alfred Nobel to 
devote part of his fortune from dynamite to 
the foundation of the Peace Prize. 

Bertha von Suttner was herself to receive 
the first Peace Prize. The Kinskys were a re- 
markable family. They had competed with 
other noble families to have Beethoven’s 
premiéres performed in their Vienna palace; 
in the ’eighties Count Karl Kinsky, a fine 
horseman, was to win both the Liverpool 
Grand National and the Great Sandown 
Steeplechase; and, later still, the family was to 
have its place in the correspondence of Raina 
Maria Rilke. Today the Baroque Kinsky 
Palace, designed by Lucas von Hildebrandt, 
architect of the Belvedere and other palaces, is 
still enriched by its staircase with sculptures by 
Raphael Donner and its hall with Italian 
frescoes. 

The spirits of the Viennese were soon re- 
stored. Once again there were military parades, 
the cavalry in sky-blue tunics slashed with 
gold, scarlet breeches, and shakos with aigrettes 
of horsehair. There was the Changing of the 
Imperial Guard on the Heldenplatz. There 
was the annual Flower Parade, when, on May- 
day, the Emperor gave a banquet at the 
pavilion in the Emperor’s Garden, just along- 
side the entrance to the Prater, Franz Josef and 
his Empress arriving in a gold open carriage 
drawn by six splendid Lippizan horses, the 
lackeys in gold-braided yellow liveries. Then, 
in the afternoon, nearly a quarter of a million 
people would watch the Prater-drives, in which 
the nobility competed, as on a race-course, in 
phaetons, coaches-and-four and pompous 
carriages. 


Princess Pauline Metternich, wife of the 
Austrian Ambassador to the French Court, was 
the instigator of one frolic after another; and 
scandalous stories of this cigar-smoking Bac- 
chante were bandied about the capital. At the 
Auersperg Palace, she held soirées and carnivals 
and staged “living portraits,” in which one 
might see the Duchess of Ratibor posing as 
Rembrandt’s Jewish Bride, Counts Dietrich- 
stein and Mennsdorf bringing new life to The 
Sons of Ruben, and the Countess Klementine 
Potocka as the Lute Player of Caravaggio’s 
painting. The Potocka family, which held 


estates in the province of Galicia, produced 
such impressive women as the Countess 
Isabella, a doe-eyed beauty whose liaison with 
the Emperor was an open scandal, and another 
Countess—perhaps the Klementine of the 
Auersperg—who kept two dwarfs to run her 
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A bust by R. Begas of FIELD-MARSHAL COUNT VON 
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The EMPRESS ELIZABETH (1837-98), who endeared her- 
self to the wounded troops in the hospitals of Vienna by 
her frequent visits 


errands and, clad in Polish silk, to sit on either 
side of her at receptions. Countess Metternich 
also staged plays in the Auersperg Palace, in 
which the cast were all aristocrats, the Countess 
herself playing Puss in Boots, or speaking a 
broad Parisian argot, in a French play. These 
productions were often introduced by verses 
written and recited by Franz von Dingelstedt, 
the distinguished stage-manager and minor 
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novelist, whose two-volume Die Amazone 
appeared in 1868. 

Yet another palatial resort was now estab- 
lished, near the gates of Schénbrunn, by the 
shrewd and enterprising Karl Schwender. The 
Kolosseum was indeed a miniature city of 
pleasure, with three enormous ballrooms, a 
theatre, several restaurants, maguificent stair- 
cases and a shell-like grotto which housed one 
of the orchestras. Here the masquerades far 
outdid those of the Auersperg; for there were 
balls and “herring feasts,” at which the 
wealthy dressed in beggars’ rags and wore 
horrific masks, parodies in bad taste consider- 
ing the poverty in the capital. 

The year 1867 was the year of The Blue 
Danube, played for the first time by Johann 
Strauss in the winter ballroom of the Dianabad, 
today still gutted by bombing, though the bath 
and entrance hall, with Biedermeier decora- 
tion and figures, survive. It was also the year 
in which the Hotel Sacher, soon to be favoured 
by the Habsburgs and the aristocracy, was 
founded by Anna Sacher, who, like the Princess 
Metternich and Fanny Eissler, the retired bal- 
lerina, used to smoke cigars. Above all, 1867 
was the year of the Dual Monarchy. 

Having lost all influence in Germany and 
Italy, Franz Josef set about re-shaping the 
Austro-Hungarian regime. By the device of 
giving autonomy to Hungary, the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire was able to survive into the 
twentieth century. It brought mixed blessings 
to Hungary, however; for, although it gave her 
theoretical equality with Austria, it led to the 
encouragement of national chauvinism, and 
ultimately to her compulsory and fatal partner- 
ship with Germany in the first World War. 
Kossuth, in exile, categorically denounced the 
arrangement. Yet at the time, considering the 
circumstances, it may be regarded as a brilliant 
stroke of policy. The credit is generally given 
to Ferenc Deak, the Hungarian politician, 
Minister of Justice during the revolution of 
1848; but rightly it belongs to Baron Beust, the 
Austrian Prime Minister, who virtually intro- 
duced ministerial responsibility and changed 
Austria into a modern constitutional State— 
and to the Empress Elizabeth. The sixteen- 
year-old Wittelsbach girl from the provincial 
court of Munich, who had married Franz Josef 


in 1854, had become an ethereal beauty dressed 
by Worth and a fanatical horsewoman who 
bought her riding suits from Henry Poole of 


London’s Savile Row; she even rode the - 


circus horses of her friend Ernst Jakob Renz, 
the son of a trapeze artist, who had founded the 
most famous circus in Europe. She had also 
become the champion of Hungary. She learned 
Hungarian, travelled extensively in Hungary, 
and was on the friendliest terms with such 
influential Hungarians as Count Julius 
Andrassy, all against the wishes of Franz Josef. 
It was she who finally persuaded the Emperor 
to make a State visit to Budapest and negotiate 
with the Hungarian leaders; and it was she who 
inspired the affection of the people when, with 
her own hands, she repaired the historic cloak 
of Saint Stephen, preserved in the Benedictine 
Abbey of St. Martinsburg. 

The coronation of Franz Josef and his 
Empress as King and Queen of Hungary took 
place in the Cathedral of Budapest on June 8th, 
1867. The Emperor rode at the head of the 


procession. The Empress sat in a coronation 
coach escorted by a squadron of Life Guards, 
while, on either side, dancing girls strewed 


flowers along the road. Immediately behind 
the coach rode two hundred members of the 
Hungarian aristocracy, richly caparisoned, 
some wearing jewels and some even in silver 
plate armour. Elizabeth wore a dress by Worth; 
and it was obvious that the cheering was for 
her and not for the Emperor. That night at a 
State Banquet, Julius Andrassy, who had been 
sentenced to death after the 1848 revolution but 
had gone into exile, sat at the Empress’s right 
hand as Prime Minister of Hungary. 

It was while Franz Josef was staying at the 
palace of Godollo, near Budapest, that couriers 
from Vienna brought the news of the execution 
of his brother, the Archduke Maximilian, at 
the hands of Mexican revolutionaries on June 
19th. The Mexican adventure, with its grim- 
crack coronation, was over. Franz Josef was 
conspicuously absent from the great Paris 
International Exhibition that summer; and, in 
August, Napoleon and the Empress Eugenie 
went to Salzburg, ostensibly to express their 
sympathy, but hoping to form another profit- 
able alliance. 

The Budapest coronation had given the 
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people of Vienna much pleasure; but new 
amusements and diversions were constantly 
provided. In 1868, the Ostbahn, or Eastern 
Railway Station, was opened, taking the 
Viennese to new playgrounds. The Ringstrasse 
had been opened three years earlier; and now 
the first of the new buildings was taking shape. 
When it was completed, another decade or so 
hence, the Ringstrasse, for all its pastiche and 
aesthetic confusion, would represent the ideals 
of the nineteenth-century liberal bourgeoisie, 
and would be a visible symbol of the unity 
between the Spiesbiirger and the nobility. The 


From: “ L'impératrice Eugénie,” by G. Lacour-Gayet, Morancé 
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In Vienna “‘ the instigator of one frolic after another ” ; 
PRINCESS PAULINE METTERNICH, wife of the Austrian 
Ambassador to the French Court 





ochre-yellow casino-like Kursalon, the cafe- 
restaurant in Italian Renaissance style, was 
opened in 1867; and the Kunstlerhaus, where 
the Princess Metternich was shortly to reign 
over the Shrovetide masked balls and carnivals, 
was completed a year later. And now the new 
Opera House stood complete in its pristine 
glory, opening its doors on May 29th, 1869, 
with a festive performance of Mozart’s Don 
Giovanni under Johann Herbeck. With its 
frescoes painted by Schubert’s friend Moritz 
von Schwind, its neo-baroque gilt and- statuary, 
its colour and sensuality, the Opera House 
reflected the new Makart period, a period of 
magnificence named after the famous painter 
of the day. Hans Makart gave lavish parties, 
at which he dressed the women in genuine 
Renaissance costumes, while rose garlands 
trailed from the ballroom ceiling and, at dinner, 
velvet-clad pages stood behind each chair. 


The Makart vogue produced the “ Makart 
red,” the Makart collar, the Makart rose and 
the Makart hat, an enormous cartwheel of a 
hat with flowers and feathers. 

Van der Niill, co-architect of the Opera 
House and the Sofiensale, however, had com- 
mitted suicide. So, too, about the same time, 
had Adalbert Stifter, the novelist who personi- 
fied the Biedermeier age. Earlier in the decade, 
Josef Staudigi—the Elijah of Mendelsohn’s 
Elijah at its premiére in Birmingham Town 
Hall in 1846—had died insane on the outskirts 
of Vienna. Mental sickness was prevalent in 
Vienna, a Vienna that was about to produce 
Freud and Krafft-Ebbing. Yet, despite psycho- 
logical strains, the city was on the threshold of 
a new golden age, a period of prosperity and 
development that was to increase a population 
of 650,000 in 1870 to close on two millions by 
the end of the century. 





Mansell Collection 


The EMPRESS ELIZABETH en grande tenue; portrait by 
Winterhalter 
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Ancient. 


Alexandria 


Founded by the Macedonian conqueror from 

whom it took its name, Alexandria became 

a stronghold of literature and learning, the 
splendid focus of the Hellenistic world. 
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Fron Alexandria: a History and a Guide " by 

E. M. Forster; Whitehead Morris, Alexandria, 1938 

Alexandria and the Pharos (right), showing the gates 

of the Sun and Moon and a glimpse of the resplendent 

colonnades: mosaic in the ruins of the Church of St. 
John the Baptist (c. A.D. §30) at Ferash, Jordan 


By E. BADIAN 


HEN ALEXANDER THE GREAT came to 

take possession of Egypt in 332 B.c., 

he was struck by the lack of a first- 

class port and commercial centre, despite the 
opportunities offered by the Egyptian village of 
Rhacotis and its environs, on the western edge 
of the Nile Delta. He at once decided to build a 
city on that site—one of the dozens of Alexan- 
drias that were to arise along the conqueror’s 
route as far as Chodjend and the Indus valley. 
It is doubtful whether he foresaw how much 
more important than its namesakes it was to be; 
and, by the time of his death in 323, little pro- 
gress had been made with the building. 
Ptolemy, his successor in Egypt, at first resided 
in the historic capital Memphis. But before 
long he brought off a coup that was to have 
decisive consequences. When the cortége of 
the great King arrived in Syria on its way to 
Macedonia, he succeeded in diverting it to 


Egypt on the pretext that Alexander had wished 
to be buried in the oasis of the god Ammon. 
But the body never reached the oasis. In its 
sarcophagus of carved gold, it lay in Memphis, 
while Ptolemy had a great mausoleum, the 
Sema, built for it in the centre of Alexander’s 
city. It was the transfer of Alexander to this 
resting-place that marked the beginning of the 
city’s greatness. Alexandria now became 
Ptolemy’s capital and was soon regarded as the 
centre of the Hellenistic world, which con- 
tinued to dream of the King who had once 
united it under his rule. 

In due course, Ptolemy himself was buried 
there, near the Sema; and the burial-places of 
his successors clustered around these two, until 
Cleopatra built a mausoleum for herself and 
Antony, fittingly placing it at some distance 
from the others. That city of the royal dead, 
with the Sema at its centre, retained the name 





of Demas (from a Greek word for “ body ”’), 
which has passed into Arabic as Kom ed-Demas. 
There, perhaps right down to the sixteenth 
century, the Moslem conquerors honoured the 
tomb of the “ King and Prophet Iskander,” 
probably where the Mosque of the Prophet 
Daniel—connected by an Arab legend with the 
foundation of Alexandria—now stands. The 
search for the tomb has occupied the thoughts 
and dreams of many men. About 1850, a Greek 
claimed to have seen the body underneath the 
Mosque; but excavation has proved fruitless. 
A more reliable witness—an Egyptian scholar— 
not long afterwards, claimed to have come across 
some ruins, perhaps belonging to the royal 
necropolis, in the vicinity. Perhaps the area 
round the Mosque and the site of the fort of Kom 
ed-Dik hzs not yet revealed all its secrets. But 
whatever may one day be found, it is not likely 
to be the body of Alexander. The splendid 
golden sarcophagus was removed by a Ptolemy 
in financial difficulties, and one made of glass 
substituted. It is improbable that this fragile 
container can have protected the royal body 
through so many centuries of troubled history. 
In fact, even John Chrysostom no longer knew 
it about A.D. 400. 

The city itself was laid out by the Rhodian 
architect Dinocrates, on a rectangular grid, with 
all its streets wide enough to take wheeled 
traffic, and two majestic central avenues, over 
100 feet wide, probably intersecting at the 
Sema. The chief avenue—the Canopus Road— 
followed the line of the present Route d’ Aboukir 
and its continuations. The city lay between the 
sea and Lake Mareotis (now Mariout). The 
Lake was connected with the Nile and with the 
Mediterranean, and the Nile with the Red Sea, 
by means of navigable canals; so that Alex- 
andria stood at the head of the ancient equiva- 
lent of the Suez Canal. Excellent port and dock 
facilities were the foundation of its prosperity. 
A large harbour on the Lake, said to have been 
even busier than the sea harbours, sheltered 
ships coming from the Nile and the Red Sea. 
In the North, the island of Pharos (Ras el-Tin) 
provided a natural breakwater for a sea harbour. 
On its eastern tip the first two Ptolemies built 
the great lighthouse that became one of the 
seven wonders of the world and has immor- 
talised the name of Pharos in many modern 





languages. It was made of white stone, in three 
storeys of different shape, and its total height 
was certainly over 400 feet. The ramp leading 
up to the first platform, over half-way up, was 
wide enough for two horsemen to pass each 
other. 

The island was joined to the city by the 
Heptastadion, a causeway carrying a road and 
an aqueduct, pierced by two openings wide 
enough to permit the passing of sea-going ships 
between the two harbours thus created—the 
Great Harbour to the East and the Eunostos, or 
* Safe Return,” to the West. In the Middle 
Ages, the Heptastadion silted up and became 
the centre of the surviving township. Napoleon 
found about seven thousand people living there 
—all that was left of Alexandria; and it is still 
a populous “ old city” in modern Alexandria. 

The centre of the city, in the district called 
Brukhion, roughly between the present railway 
station and the sea, was a Royal City not unlike 
that of Imperial Peking. Every Ptolemy tried 
to add something to its splendour, and it finally 
covered an area of over a square mile. It was 
this, even more than the colonnades and monu- 
ments of the wealthy city outside, that gained 
for Alexandria the epithets “golden” and 
“* fair ”’—the latter, indeed, became almost its 
stock epithet. In addition to the palace build- 
ings—the administrative centre of Egypt as 
well as the King’s residence—it contained the 
gardens (including a zoo, for which rare animals 
were imported from every country of the then 
known world), the Museum and the Library. 

The Museum was technically a temple of 
the Muses, governed by a priest whom Ptolemy 
appointed. But the Muses, of course, were the 
goddesses of the arts and sciences, and their 
temple was intended, even by Ptolemy I, to 
become a centre of literature and learning. 
Under the guidance and personal interest of the 
first two Ptolemies, it became an Academy of 
Letters and Science, whose members—at times 
as many as a hundred—received generous emo- 
luments. An Alexandrian was later to write, 
with pardonable exaggeration, that it was in 
Alexandria that Greek culture had been pre- 
served during the unsettled age of the early 
Successors. 

The Library attached to the Museum soon 
became the greatest in the Greek world, as the 





early Ptolemies spent vast sums to enrich it with 
rare originals and complete its collection of 
Greek books. By the time it was burnt down, 
during Caesar’s war against the Alexandrians, 
it numbered approximately a million volumes. 
About the middle of the third century B.c., the 
poet Callimachus classified the collection and 
compiled a catalogue—the first systematic 
catalogue in Western history, and an outstand- 
ing achievement even by Alexandrian standards. 
When complete, it filled one hundred and 
twenty volumes, and each entry gave historical 
and critical information about work and author. 
Much of our knowledge of lost Greek literature 
ultimately goes back to this scholarly librarian. 

The Fellows of the Museum were the King’s 
employees, and they were not allowed to forget 
it. The poets among them had to produce Court 
inanities that would make a modern Poet 
Laureate refuse his pension. The engineers had 
to entertain the Court with mechanical toys. 
An outstanding mathematician and astronomer, 
Conon of Samos, surpassed them all in flattery: 
when a lock of Queen Berenice’s hair, which she 
had dedicated in a temple, disappeared, he dis- 
covered it as a constellation in the sky, and the 
poets then had to rush to immortalise the 
miracle in verse. There were more onerous 
official duties and more grievous limitations. 
When Ptolemy II decided to marry his sister— 
an Egyptian custom as abhorrent to Greek 
opinion as to ours—the poets had to win over 
public opinion by comparing the union to that 
of Zeus and Hera. A philosopher’s courses 

probably far from first-rate) were stopped as 
contrary to public policy. Scholars might sud- 
denly lose the royal favour, particularly after a 
change of monarch: thus Demetrius of Phale- 
rum, who had organized the Museum for 
Ptolemy I, died in disgrace under his successor. 
The struggles of literary and academic céteries 
were embittered by attempts to secure royal 
intervention. 

Oratory, speculative and moral philosophy, 
and the serious study of history could not 
flourish in this atmosphere. But, up to a point, 
it proved to be ideal for other branches of study: 
philology, literary scholarship, mathematics 
and science. To the modern mind they make 
odd bedfellows. But the fact that in these, and 
in these alone, the Alexandrian achievement 


Diverted to Alexandria by Ptolemy, the remains of the 
great conqueror were enshrined in a mighty mausoleum 
rising from the centre of the city. Head of a statue of 
Alexander (356-323 B.C.) now in the Glyptothek, 
Munich 
From: “Greek and Roman Portraits” by Dr. A. Hekler, eee 
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was unsurpassed during antiquity is explained 
by the important qualities they shared: lavish 
expenditure of money could build up research 
schools and traditions, and could attract the 
best men in those fields from many different 
countries; and, above all, such studies were 
politically innocuous. 

The serious study of language and literature 
was born at Alexandria. The categories and 
terminology of grammar, as they are still taught 
in our schools, were first properly worked out 
there; and generations of work culminated in 
the Greek grammar of Dionysius Thrax, 
written in the second century B.c. and still used 
as a textbook in Victorian schools. As Gilbert 
Murray has observed, its record almost equals 
that of Euclid. Aristophanes of Byzantium— 
the names alone show how men from all over 
the Greek world flocked to the Museum— 
introduced the marking of accents and punctua- 
tion, though centuries passed before these 
great reforms firmly established themselves out- 
side Alexandria. He also compiled a dictionary 
of word usage—the ancestor of the New English 
Dictionary and of Fowler! All this philological 
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Built of white stone, in three storeys of different shapes, 
and more than four hundred feet high, the Phares, one 
of the seven wonders of the world: reconstruction of the 


famous lighthouse by Otero and Asin 


work was based on a thorough knowledge of 
Greek literature. Most of our Greek texts, 
especially of poets, ultimately derive from the 
work of Alexandrian scholars using the re- 
sources of their Library. Works were edited 
with detailed commentaries, and monographs 
appeared on everything that could possibly be 
made the subject of detailed enquiry. A modern 
Arts don would have felt quite at home. 
Literature, however, was not only discussed, 
but produced. Alexandria at once became the 
centre of living Greek poetry, and writers 
flocked there to enjoy the congenial atmosphere 
and the kings’ munificence. New literary 
movements arose, and the faction fights of 
literary coteries were carried on with as much 
vigour and, among a small sophisticated public, 
aroused as much excitement as in modern Paris. 
The most famous quarrel was that between Cal- 
limachus and Apollonius. Apollonius defended 
and practised the writing of epic as the highest 
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literary form, though he adapted it to the in- 
terests—chiefly in love and in travel—of his 
contemporaries. Callimachus, the scholarly 
librarian—like many a modern don, he had 
started life as a schoolmaster before winning a 
Fellowship at the Museum—aimed at a differ- 
ent kind of poetry. Himself one of the greatest 
of the Alexandrian poets, he showed that he 
was well able to write works in the ancient 
manner. But he came to think “a big book a 
big evil”; and he specialized in shorter works, 
finished with elaborate care and art and impec- 
cable in every word. In this great quarrel, their 
fellow writers ranged themselves on either side. 
As was natural in Alexandria, it soon deve- 
loped political implications, and Apollonius had 
to leave the country and settled at Rhodes. 

Alexandrian literature, on the whole, hence- 
forth followed the path of Callimachus. But it 
is unlikely that the victory of Apollonius would 
have made much difference in the long run. 
The vigorous literary life of Alexandria was 
confined to a small circle of intellectuals, most 
of them both scholars and poets, who wrote 
only for one another and for the few like them 
elsewhere. Before long, they made the writing 
of poetry a specialized, esoteric craft, far re- 
moved from the business of ordinary life and 
the concerns of ordinary readers : they did not 
have to worry about the sale of their books. 
During the first two or three generations, 
admirable work was produced. In addition to 
Callimachus, we need only mention the Sicilian 
Theocritus, whose Jdylls range from artificial 
pastoral poems to scenes of Alexandrian life and 
panegyrics on Ptolemy II and his kingdom. 
But gradually poetry degenerated into an erudite 
game, not unlike some branches of modern art. 
In due course it was played out, and—as the 
political decline of the Hellenistic world became 
irrevocable—there was not enough interest left 
to change the rules and start again. The atmo- 
sphere of literary Alexandria at its best, how- 
ever, is immortalized in Callimachus’ epitaph 
on his friend, the poet Heraclitus—the poem 
that, in Cory’s sensitive translation, is probably 
better known to the English reader than any 
other AJexandrian literary product.’ 


1 The poem is found in many standard collections 
(e.g. The Oxford Book of Greek Verse in Translation, 
Pp. §84, no. §13). 








From: Greek and Roman Portraits by Ur. A. Hekler, Heinemann, 
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The Alexandrian achievement in mathe- 
matics and science has naturally attracted a 
great deal of attention in our scientific age. 
The Museum incorporated the tradition of 
Aristotle. Demetrius of Phalerum, who had 
known the Master, was one of the first pupils 
of his successor, the philosopher and naturalist 
Theophrastus. Strato “ the Physicist,” another 
pupil of Theophrastus, whom he ultimately 
succeeded in Athens, spent several years in 
Alexandria, where he was appointed tutor to 
Ptolemy II. As we have seen, there were good 
reasons why Demetrius’ chief interests, philo- 
sophy and oratory, could not take root: Deme- 
trius’ own fate was a clear warning. Thus the 
scientific element in the Aristotelian tradition 
prevailed. Euclid, during the reign of Ptolemy I, 
laid a solid mathematical foundation, estab- 
lishing Alexandria as the centre of this branch 
of study, in which the Greeks had for centuries 
been interested. It was here that Apollonius of 
Perge invented conics; and the great Syracusan 
Archimedes went to study at the Museum and 
dedicated several of his works to friends he had 
made there. The chief application of mathe- 
matics was in the field of astronomy. Arist- 
archus of Samos, who first tried to measure the 
distance of the sun and the moon, and who dis- 
_ covered the rotation and revolution of the earth, 
was probably one of the Alexandrian circle, 
whose members he knew well. Hipparchus, the 
greatest of ancient mathematical astronomers, 
worked in second-century Alexandria, when 
the initial brilliance was already fading. It was 
he who discovered the precession of the equi- 
noxes, and calculated the length of the solar 
year to within a few minutes, and of the iunar 
month to within a second. In geography, the 
greatest work was done by Eratosthenes, who 
for half of his long life was Chief Librarian. He 
first used observations of latitude and longitude 
to measure the earth, attempted a map of the 
world as he knew it, and—most important of all 
—described the products and the inhabitants of 
its various regions. Geography was only a 
very small part of the interests of the greatest 
polymath after Aristotle. In his own day and 
for long after, he was equally well known as a 
poet, philosopher, historian, literary critic and 
grammarian, mathematician and astronomer. 
Better than any other man, Eratosthenes epi- 
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tomizes the intellectual life of early Alexandria. 
But scholarship had already advanced beyond 
the stage when such omniscience was possible, 
or even an ideal widely aimed at: the academic 
backbiters of Alexandria give him the nickname 
of “ Beta,” apparently because none of the 
experts considered him first-rate in any single 
field. His like was not seen again until the 
Italian Renaissance. 

Many names could be added, well worthy of 
comparison with the great figures of modern 


From: “ The Sculpture of the Hellenistic Age,” 


by M. Bicker, Columbia University Press, 1955 


Alexandrian statuette of a dancing girl, in the Baker 
Collection, New York 











science. But enough has been said to show the 
genius of the Alexandrian achievement. Yet the 
modern reader cannot help asking why that 
achievement was not greater still. Why, in fact, 
did Alexandria not anticipate the modern deve- 
lopment of science, with all its social and poli- 
tical consequences? In the case of the first 
flowering of Greek science—in early Ionia— 
the question is fairly easily answered by refer- 
ence to political history: the Ionian cities lost 
their independence, and their upper class ex- 
hausted its strength in useless attempts to 
regain: it. Fifth-century Athens, which in- 
herited their achievement, for various reasons 
could not provide an atmosphere that en- 
couraged scientific research and progress. 
Where Alexandria is concerned, in some im- 
portant respects the answer is very much the 
same, although the process of political decline 
was less spectacular and cataclysmic. By 200 
B.c., Ptolemaic Egypt, and before long the 
whole Hellenistic East, was coming under the 
tutelage of Rome; and Rome—the new centre of, 
and heirto, Hellenistic politics and civilization— 
was a society singularly ill-suited to scientific 
enquiry. 

The decline of Alexandria, in particular, was 
due largely to its own kings and citizens. The 
latter exhausted themselves by taking sides in 
the fratricidal wars of the former and often 
choosing the wrong side. The city mob, as in 
other unsettled states, acquired the habit of 
turbulence and king-making. The kings, when 
they gained the upper hand, retaliated. Citizens 
were massacred and—more important in the 
long run—the privileges of the body politic 
were whittled down. The Royal City, of course, 
had always been outside the civic jurisdiction. 
But, in the city itself, as in other Hellenistic 
cities, the Greek element must originally have 
been supreme, and the non-Greeks—Egyptians 
and Asiatics, of whom there were large numbers 
in the cosmopolitan capital—merely resident 
aliens with certain corporate privileges. By the 
end of the Ptolemaic era, the evidence reveals a 
very different state of affairs. The Greeks still 
had the highest status and might alone call 
themselves Alexandrian citizens; but they had 
lost their Council (which they in vain petitioned 
the early Roman emperors to restore) and 
thereby, to a large extent, the power of co- 


ordinated political action. Egyptian infiltration 
into the citizen body became difficult to res- 
train; and the Jews—the largest of the foreign 
communities—were strongly organized and 


--Sormed a city within the city. 
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This background of royal poverty and in- 
stability, and of civic turbulence and decline, 
did not favour the continuation of outstanding 
research work. Though an isolated genius like 
Hipparchus, after 150 B.C., could still produce 
great work, on the whole the glories of the third 
century were no more equalled in science than 
in literature. The scientific tradition showed 
more life than the literary, and it continued until 
well into the Roman period, after 30 B.c. But 
various factors combined to prevent real pro- 
gress. Three hundred years after Hipparchus, 
the geographer Ptolemy admiringly based his 
treatise on that distant predecessor. Little— 
and less that was of any value—had been done 
in the interval. As is well known, less still was 
added during many centuries after Ptolemy. 

The question arises, in an even more obvious 
form, with regard to the applied sciences. 
Heron, whose dates are unknown, but who may 
have lived after the beginning of our era, besides 
doing some important work in mathematics, 
developed mechanics with remarkable success. 
He anticipated many modern inventions, par- 
ticularly those based on the compression of air 
and of steam. But his vacuum pumps and 
steam-engines—for they fully deserve the 
modern names—were used in elaborate toys, 
and in temple “miracles” to impress the 
ignorant. The modern student is utterly baffled 
by the failure of Heron and his contemporaries 
to grasp their potential importance. Why did a 
government that was continually seeking 
devices for keeping the profits from its con- 
trolled economy on the highest level, fail to 
perceive the vast increase that might result from 
some simple form of mechanization? Why did 
private citizens and their associations fail to 
seize the opportunity? The stock answer—if 
we may ignore writers who like to postulate the 
existence of mysterious “ historical forces ”"— 
is that slave and serf labour was working so 
satisfactorily that those who used it had no 
incentive to look for anything better. Yet this 
is no more true of Alexandria than of England 
in the age of the Industrial Revolution. If an 
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Ptolemaic Alexandria 


industrial revolution Aad occurred in Alex- 
andria in the first century A.D., historians would 
quickly have identified all the conditions that 
made it “inevitable.” While the Egyptian 
countryside soon began to show the marks of 
the cold-blooded Roman exploitation, with the 
peasants driven beyond endurance, Alexandria, 
together with a few of the smaller towns, was a 
prosperous centre of commerce and industry. 
Brought by merchants sailing before the mon- 
soons or crossing the desert along the caravan 
routes, then carried up the network of Egyptian 
canals, the cargoes of the East continued to 
pour into the city, for manufacture and often 
for re-export. Indians were a common sight 
on the quaysides of Alexandria in the first 
century A.D. Alexandrian glass—both mass- 
produced and luxury ware—spread all over the 
Empire and well beyond it. Imported metals 
were worked into manufactured goods that 
spread as far as Gaul and India. East Africans, 
whose descendants, centuries later, were to be 
dressed in Lancashire cottons, wore garments 
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specially produced for their tastes in the work- 
shops of Egyptian towns and of the great city 
itself. 

Yet, although for some time prosperous, 
Alexandria was never free from competition. 
In most of her markets other regions competed, 
usually with increasing success. An industrial 
revolution, led either by the Government on 
the land, or by private industrialists in the city, 
might well, in retrospect, seem inevitable. Yet, 
of all who applauded Heron’s machines, no one 
envisaged a practical application for them. To 
this, as to other major historical puzzles, a 
complete answer is hardly possible. But some 
of the important factors that were responsible 
for this omission, as for the decline of science, 
are worth stressing. Literature ended by be- 
coming an erudite game; and science, though 
probably somewhat later, followed the same 
course. Played according to traditional esoteric 
rules within a small circle, it had no contact 
with the world at large; and by the time of 
Heron both sides had lost the capacity to 
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Alexandria stood between the sea and Lake Mareotis, which was 


connected with the river by a navigable waterway 


imagine any contact between the two. Scientists 
themselves tended to be more interested in the 
game than in the truth—though, at their best, 
they recognised that the truth was part of the 
game: in Ptolemy’s geography ingenuity often 
seems to count for more than truth, and his very 
admiration for Hipparchus is for the masterly 
player rather than for his discoveries. Political 
factors worked in the same direction. Alex- 
andria, however prosperous, was merely a pro- 
vincial city in the Roman Empire. Among 
responsible citizens, the long decline had pro- 
duced a longing for stability, combined with 
an admiration for the glories of the past. The 
Romans had brought stability and prosperity. 
The glories of the past were still admired; but 
responsible citizens accepted their new position 
and were grateful for it; and the mentality thus 
produced made revolutionary departures in any 
sphere psychologically impossible. Behind its 
prosperous facade, Alexandria was a middle- 
aged provincial city. 

It was the Alexandrian populace, cut off 
from scientific or economic development, that 
understood that the prosperity was hollow. 
The Ptolemies themselves had had to curb the 
spirit of their city. Yet, when Caesar reached 
Alexandria, and again when Cleopatra, for the 
last time, made the city a great capital, the 
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ordinary citizens united behind their rulers 
against the foreign invader. But, on both oc- 
casions, they had again joined the losing side. 
Just as important—the Jews of Alexandria, on 
both occasions, joined the winning side; and 
Caesar and Augustus showed their gratitude by 
confirming and extending the privileges of the 
Jews. As a result, anti-Semitism became a 
feature of Alexandrian life and politics. While 
great philosophers like Philo, within the highly 
Hellenized Jewish community, were trying to 
establish a synthesis of Greek and Jewish 
thought, and were, it seems, socially accepted 
by the Greek upper class, mob orators kept 
rousing the populace against the Jews as 
symbols of the foreign domination. At the same 
time, the attitude of the Roman masters was 
anxiously watched. The death of Tiberius 
(A.D. 37) brought young Gaius (“ Caligula ”’) to 
the throne, a prince with a family tradition of 
friendship for the Alexandrian Greeks; at the 
same time, the Governor, Avillius Flaccus, en- 
dangered by Court intrigues, sought their good- 
will by withdrawing his protection from the 
Jews. The result was the first pogrom in Wes- 
tern history—and, if we may believe Philo’s 
account, one not often surpassed in ferocity. 
It ended with the removal of Flaccus, and soon 
after Gaius himself was dead, assassinated by 











his own Guard. Claudius, who succeeded him 
(A.D. 41), wrote a stern letter to the Alexandrians, 
Greek and Jewish. Friendly up to a point, but 
giving a firm warning to troublemakers, it is 
one of the most valuable documents we have, 
both on Alexandrian history at this time and on 
the Emperor. Henceforth, though tension re- 
mained, superficially there was calm, until the 
Jewish revolt in the second century, in which 
the Alexandrian Jews became involved, led, 
after much bloodshed and damage in the city, 
to a final solution on Hitlerian lines. 
Alexandrian anti-Semitism was merely an 
aspect of the political frustration felt by the 
populace, and was closely bound up with its 
resentment of Roman domination. This is 
shown by those remarkable documents, the 
“ Acts of the Pagan Martyrs,”’ which, in varying 
degrees, combine anti-Jewish and anti-Roman 
feeling, the latter being distinctly and without 
exception the more important, and often ex- 
plicitly the basis of the former. This genre 
of popular Alexandrian literature—far beneath 
the notice of serious writers—has come down 
to us in papyrus fragments, extending over more 
than two centuries. They show that the appeal 
of these stories—which, with all their naiveté, 
have a life that was singularly lacking in 
“serious” literature—was not dulled, any 
more than that of modern thrillers or romances, 
by endless repetition of stereotyped characters 
and situations. They tell the story of the 
heroism of Alexandrian Greeks accused before 
the Emperor’s Court Tribunal; and since we 
know something—not usually to their credit— 
about several of these heroes, it is clear that 
they are a kind of historical romance. The long 


popularity of such pot-boilers shows, as nothing _ 


else can, the frustrated resentment of the 
ordinary Greek citizens of Alexandria under 
their provincial prosperity. 

That prosperity did not last long. The city 
shared in the fortunes of the Roman East and 
knew many vicissitudes. There as elsewhere, 
Hadrian indulged his passion for building; and 
during his reign Alexandrian prosperity pro- 
bably reached its summit. With the mad 
Caracalla, who ordered a massacre there half a 
century later, it came to an end. Aurelian dis- 
mantled the city’s fortifications (279); Diocle- 
tian captured it after a siege (297) and put up 


the triumphal column now known, by a quirk 
of tradition, as ““ Pompey’s Pillar.” Yet the city 
long remained “ fair Alexandria,” one of the 
wonders of the world. The hero of a late Greek 
novel, on entering Alexandria, is overcome by 
its beauty, which he describes in some detail, 
with particular stress on the Sema and the 
colonnades. Byzantine Alexandria, the seat of 
one of the most powerful bishops, regained 
much of its political importance and continued 
its tradition of resentment against the Imperial 
power. Athanasius, in the fourth century, is 
only the greatest of many of these ecclesiastical 
politicians—in turn persecutor and persecuted, 
absolute ruler of Egypt and fugitive in the 
desert, honoured by emperors who needed his 
support and attacked by emperors who feared 
his power and ruthlessness. But renewed poli- 
tical importance did not revive the spirit that 
had inspired the first century of the city’s life. 
In a disintegrating world, neither the Empire 
nor the Church encouraged advance or adven- 
ture; and under the Christian Empire great 
men did not devote themselves to science and 
letters. The Christian city spent its new energy 
in sectarian civil war and alternating persecu- 
tions, while literacy and the standard of living 
decreased, and the glories of Alexandrian archi- 
tecture became quarries for building materials. 

The end came in 642, with the Arab con- 
quest. The Arabs, at this time, were interested 
neither in the sea nor in Greek tradition. For 
the first time, Alexandria found itself under the 
rule of an entirely different civilisation and 
turned inward upon Egypt. It ceased to be a 
cosmopolitan city and, as the great new capital 
of Cairo eclipsed it, soon sank to provincial 
level. The discovery of America and of the 
Cape of Good Hope finally destroyed what 
commercial importance it had managed to re- 
gain over the centuries, leaving a miserable 
fishing village. It was only the rise of modern 
Egypt, in the nineteenth and particularly in the 
twentieth century, that brought new life to 
Alexandria. The fishing village has grown into 
a modern city. But the Suez Canal now in- 
evitably prevents it from fully regaining its 
ancient importance, even within the Mediter- 
ranean. And no foreseeable development seems 
likely to make the Mediterranean again the 
centre of the Western world. 











HE HISTORY OF THE CITY OF LONDON has 

for three hundred years been a reflection 

of the commercial and industrial history 
of the country at large; and in the nineteenth 
century, when the explosion of the Industrial 
Revolution worked itself out through /aissez- 
faire to the beginnings of Government control 
and large-scale organization, the City can be 
seen as a microcosm of the developing new 
society. The history of insurance in itself is a 
mirror of a great deal of the activity that went 
to build it. 

At the start of the century, when Britain had 
another fourteen years of Napoleonic war before 
her, insurance was still a much simpler matter 
than it was presently to become. Marine in- 
surance, which had already so long a history, 
was very well established; Lloyd’s had out- 
grown their coffee house and moved into the 
Royal Exchange; but the two chartered com- 
panies, the London and the Royal Exchange, 
which since the time of the South Sea Bubble 
had enjoyed a monopoly of marine insurance, 
so far as joint-stock companies were concerned, 
had not pressed their advantage and handled 
only a small percentage of the business. Fire 
insurance, which in the natural order of things 
had come next after marine in the evolution of 
insurance, itself had a respectably long history. 
Life assurance was rather newer; it had been 
obliged to await the scientific measure of 
mortality rates and of the expectation of life, 
and Dr. Price, who had done more than any- 
one else to put life assurance on an honestly 
statistical footing, had died only nine years 
before. Marine, fire and life; the first years of 
the new century, almost the first half of it, 
were to be spent in developing these three 
branches. 

The first item on the agenda was the struggle 
to break the marine monopoly—in so far as 
joint-stock insurance was concerned—of the 
Royal Exchange and the London. Sir Frederick 
Eden, the moving spirit behind the Globe 
Insurance Company, first sought a charter for 
the company—which, it was then proposed, 
would conduct life and fire business—in 1799, 
and when the application was declined, and a 
further application refused in 1803, he formed 
his company along the lines adopted by several 
fire and life companies in the seventeenth 
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THE CITY OF LONDON 
IN THE 
19th CENTURY : 





The Growth 
of Insurance 


The history of insurance reflects the 
rapid development of commercial and 


industrial Britain. Its pioneers broke down 


the monopolies that had existed since the 
days of the South Sea Bubble 


By NICHOLAS LANE 


century, by deed of settlement. This was a 
poor substitute for incorporation by charter, 
for it could not give limited liability and had, 
indeed, no legal recognition. But such com- 
panies as the Equitable had for many years 
demonstrated that it could be a viable manner 
of handling business; and in any case Eden 
still pressed for a charter for his Globe. In 
1806, upon his third attempt, the objects of the 
company for which a charter was sought in- 
cluded marine insurance, and the granting of a 
charter was naturally opposed as an infringe- 
ment of the rights of the two chartered 
companies. 

The marine monopoly had _ continued 
throughout a period in which overseas trade 
was growing rapidly. The hazards of the war 
with France were bringing increased experi- 
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The entrance of Lloyd’s Subscription Room in the Second Royal Exchange, 1809 : 
from a print by Pugin and Rowlandson 


ence—and increased profit—to the under- 
writers, and despite the difficulties of insuring 
cargoes over very long distances in times when 
communication was still hardly faster than the 
cargoes themselves, marine insurance offered 
opportunity for development that the rather 
sluggish companies and the members of Lloyd’s, 
much more energetic but hampered by their 
unreformed procedure, could not fully exploit. 
The attempt of 1806 failed; in another, in 1810, 
the Globe was joined by a further group, seek- 
ing a charter for a bigger company. A Select 
Committee of the House of Commons reported 
in favour of breaking the monopoly; the 
principles of laissez-faire were gaining ground. 
But again the attempt failed; and now another 
fourteen years passed before another pro- 
tagonist, the Alliance, in which Nathan 


Rothschild, Sir Moses Montefiore and Samuel 
Gurney were associated, successfully petitioned 
for the repeal of those parts of the Bubble Act 
which had given the two companies their 
privileged positions. They had fought for their 
privileges to the end, and Lloyd’s had sup- 
ported them, in fear of formidable new com- 
petition—although some members of Lloyd’s, 
seeking the best of both worlds, had joined in 
the challenging projects. How unjustified those 
fears had been was to be shown in the subse- 
quent histories alike of Lloyd’s and the two 
companies. 

Insurance development was still to turn 
largely on the question of organization; al- 
though, with the Alliance’s triumph, the 
interest turns from marine to fire and life, and 
from the breaking of a century-old monopoly 





From: “ Alliance Assurance " by Sir W. Schooling, Alliance Assurance Co. 1924 





of chartered status to the evolution of joint- 
stock company formation into its modern shape. 
Fire and life insurance had been expanding 
rapidly. In fire insurance, in particular, the 
acceleration of large-scale industria} organiza- 
tion promoted by the Industrial Revolution was 
producing substantially larger demands on 
insurance resources, and indeed on insurance 
skill, but it may be remarked that fire insurance 
has a comparatively trouble-free record in the 
nineteenth century; it was in life assurance, 
with its much greater scope, both for bad 
management and for fraud, that the chief 
problems of insurance development lay. 

The first ten years of the century had seen a 
flurry of activity in the formation of new fire 
and life companies, some of them, including 
the Atlas, the North British, and the Eagle, 
destined to have distinguished futures. In the 
*twenties, insurance formations again multi- 
plied, including, as we have seen, the Alliance 
(which formed what we would now call a sub- 
sidiary company to conduct fire and life busi- 


SIR MOSES MONTEFIORE (1784-1885), prominent in a 
successful effort to break the “‘ marine monopoly”’ by 


parliamentary action. 


ness) and the Guardian. But, as was inevitable 
when there was no kind of check on the creden- 
tials of promoters or upon the stability of their 
promotions, there were other companies that 
were badly conceived and badly managed, and 
some that were fraudulent. There is a parallel 
here with banking history, but one that cannot 
be carried very far; for, while banks could be 
formed and satisfactorily conducted by a very 
small number of people-—and the Bank of 
England’s “ monopoly ” restricted that number 
to six until well into the century—insurance 
required from the start larger groupings; and, 
especially in the case of life assurance, where 
risk was inevitably very long term, called for 
perhaps even stricter regard to the adequacy of 
reserves than did the liquidity requirements of 
banks. The difficulties of large-scale organiza- 
tion had so far been met by formation under 
deed of settlement and also, in the case of the 
life companies, by the adoption of the mutual 
principle. But in insurance, as in other com- 
mercial activities, the need for joint-stock 
organization on legally recognized lines was 
becoming widely acknowledged, and of course 
the principle of /aissez-faire encouraged the 
tendency. 

In 1841 a Select Committee, with Gladstone 
as its Chairman, examined the whole question, 
including the lamentable abuses that had been 
disclosed in some of the insurance companies; 
and in 1844—for the City a memorable year, 
since it saw also the most famous of the Bank 
Charter Acts and an Act to regulate new joint- 
stock bank formations—the first modern com- 
pany legislation was introduced by Gladstone 
himself, who was now President of the Board of 
Trade. Unfortunately, the first Companies Act, 
important though it is in the history of business 
formation, did little or nothing towards the 
insurance reforms that were obviously necessary 
and pressure grew for further, separate, action, 
especially in respect of life assurance. In 1853, 
a Select Committee on Assurance Associations 
was appointed, and in due course made recom- 
mendations; but no action was taken, and the 
new Companies Acts of 1856 and 1862 still gave 
no separate treatment to life assurance. The 
problems of structure had been largely resolved; 
but the problem of control was not tackled until 
1870 when the Life Assurance Companies Act 





was passed. The year before, the Albert Life 
Assurance Company had failed, after absorbing 
in its thirty years’ life some twenty-six other 
offices. 

The 1870 Act, which provided inzer alia 
that any new life company must deposit {20,000 
with the Chancery Court, and that every 
company transacting other business, in addition 
to life, must keep its life funds separate, did 
good work, and indeed served as a model for 
later legislation on other branches of insurance. 
Legislation had been long postponed, but the 
Act when it came was a quite unusually re- 
warding product of the years of gestation. It 
would, of course, be quite unfair to compare it 
with the long evolution of company legislation, 
in which we are still learning from changing 
experience; but, even so, the men who drafted 
the Life Assurance Companies Act clearly 
deserved well of their profession. 

In these middle years of the century the 
expansion of British insurance business over- 
seas, that had begun quite early in the century, 
was gathering dramatic momentum. This 
overseas business, founded perhaps in the out- 
ward-looking practice of marine insurance, had 
developed mainly in fire cover, and the com- 
panies that went abroad, notably to the Ameri- 
can continent, by agency, by the formation of 
subsidiaries, or of course by reinsurance, were 
building up a reputation that gave them, and 
enabled them to keep in the face of local com- 
petition, an extraordinarily high proportion of 
available business. In America this reputation 
was consolidated by the relative records of 
British and local companies in the two major 
fires at Chicago, in 1871, and at Boston, in 
1872. In the former, especially, when some 
twelve thousand buildings were destroyed and 
insurance claims of {20 million were involved, 
well over {1 million was paid out by British 
insurers, while many American companies 
broke under the strain. By the ’eighties, annual 
premium income in the United States alone 
was of the order of £2 million a year; and, 
although American business dominated the 
foreign insurance field, insurance in other 
countries all over the world represented a 
formidable aggregate. 

Foreign insurance grew up as an invisible 
export from a financially developed country to 
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countries in various stages of financial under- 
development; and it is a remarkable tribute to 
the strength of the foundations laid in the nine- 
teenth century that even today, sixty years on 
in a century increasingly dominated by the 
United States, British insurance companies 
should still hold such a substantial share of 
American business, and indeed of overseas 
business generally. If the City is a microcosm 
of the country’s economy as a whole, insurance 
may not unfairly be regarded, in this context, 
as a microcosm of the City. The extraordinary 
international reputation of sterling, founded in 
the nineteenth century, has continued against 
all expectation, and as some would say against 
all reason, through more than half of the 
twentieth; and the remarkable contribution of 
insurance to the City’s international record is 
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Conflagration of the Second Royal Exchange, 1838: from a lithograph by Alexander Molinari 


reflected in the fact that of the present total 
premium income of nearly £150 million close 
on £100 million comes from overseas. 

While fire and life insurance had been ex- 
panding, the organization of insurance had been 
developing too. Scotland, which has so often 
shown England how to run its financial 
machinery—joint-stock banking and the trustee 
savings banks are fair examples—can be said 
to have led the way in this regard also, for it 
was the Scottish companies that seem to have 
understood first how dangerous it could be to 
enter upon cut-throat competition in premium 
rates. Here, again, fire insurance was the 
principal focus of interest; and in due course, as 
English companies also tempered competition 
with some degree of co-operation, the early 


tariffs were developed. Closer co-operation 
followed, in the formation of inter-company 
committees, of which the Fire Offices Com- 
mittee in London, formed in the 1860’s, was 
perhaps the best known. It is interesting to 
note how in these early co-operative experi- 
ments, and indeed how today, when organiza- 
tion is naturally much more advanced, insurance 
avoided, and has continued to avoid, any serious 
charges of monopoly; there have always been 
insurers ready to break away from, or to keep 
out of, the tariff arrangements, and so to 
provide a salutary check on these essentially 
salutary arrangements. 

Throughout the century, too, new forms of 
cover were being developed to meet new needs. 
Accident cover received its first great impetus 





from the appearance of rail travel, and in the 
1850’s the first railway insurance companies 
were already expanding their cover to include 
general personal accident. As was inevitable 
in a new and unexplored field, there was a 
period of trial and error while premium rates 
were being worked out, the varying hazards of 
different callings becoming a matter for 
actuarial study; but by the end of the century, 
personal accident cover was a well-organized 
and extensive business, and the first steps were 
being taken towards extending it to include 
sickness disablement. 

Quite a different concern with accident risk 
was emerging in the last two decades of the 
century, after the passing of the first Employers’ 
Liability Act of 1880. The very slow growth of 
a social conscience in such matters as accident 
and disablement at work is, in itself, a long 
story; the insurance aspect of it has its own 
interest—which can only be suggested here—in 
the manner in which a liability that would have 
been inconceivable half a century before was 
very efficiently transferred from the employers, 
upon whom Parliament had laid it, to the 
insurance companies, who were much better 
able to carry it. The 1880 Act set this develop- 
ment on foot; the first Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act of 1897, which made a far more radical 
change in the law, accelerated it substantially, 
and made accident insurance in its various 
forms one of the major branches of insurance. 
Its profound effects on the whole insurance 
field, in the impetus it gave to the amalgamation 
and rationalization of the companies, belongs 
to the history of this present century; here we 
may merely record the insurance reflection of 
the beginning of a social revolution. 

There were other insurance developments 
that may be regarded as cognate, in that they 
were eventually to form part of the accident 
field. Steam boiler insurance began in mid- 
century, and specialized companies were formed 
to handle it; plate-glass insurance, also at first a 
specialized business, appeared about the same 
time. Burglary cover, which was later to be 
more closely linked with fire insurance, began 
in association with accident cover, rather later 
in the century; and in the closing years, the 
beginning of another social revolution found its 
immediate insurance reflection when an enter- 


prising company offered cover in 1896 to the 
competitors in the first London to Brighton 
motor rally, the year after the first Locomotives 
and Highways Bill was introduced in Parlia- 
ment. By 1900, the greater part of the 
insurance framework we know today had been 
set up. 

Through the whole period, while the com- 
panies had been multiplying and expanding— 
and in many cases collapsing—I loyd’s had 
been developing, too, in a manner that this 
article has appeared to ignore. The history of 
Lloyd’s is indeed a topic in itself, and the 
extraordinary resilience of the principle of 
individual liability in corporate form, which it 
embodies, is one of the most interesting threads 
in the tapestry of the City. More than once in 
the nineteenth century unsympathetic onlookers 
foresaw the end of Lloyd’s and all it stood for; 
and, indeed, the triumphant progress of the 
joint-stock principle in the latter half of the 
century, which in so many fields swept away the 
older fashions of business, could logically have 
been expected to be the finish of Lloyd’s, too. 
But they survived the ending of their mono- 
poly; they flourished under the stimulus of 
competition; they showed themselves ready in 
the last decades of the century to embark on 
business other than their traditional marine 
cover, and they faced such changes in their 
structural organization as experience showed to 
be necessary. It would be impossible to do 
justice in a general article to the detail of their 
peculiar story, but the story of insurance is in- 
complete without reference to it. 

Throughout the period, too, there had been 
particular links between insurance and the 
developing life of the community in which it 
functioned. One of the most picturesque was 
the manner in which the fire-fighting service, 
provided for so many years by the insurance 
companies themselves, was eventually handed 
over, thankfully, to the local authorities—in 
London to the Metropolitan Board of Works 
under the Metropolitan Fire Brigade Act of 
1865. Before that, of course, fire fighting had 
progressed substantially since the legendary 
times when fire offices had maintained their 
separate teams of fire fighters, any one of which 
might refuse to deal with a fire in property 
covered by another office. But the catastrophic 
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fire in the Tooley Street area in 1861 had 
pointed the necessity for municipal action, and 
seventeen years before Captain Shaw was im- 
mortalized at the Savoy his brigade was 
established. 

In this necessarily telescoped survey of a 
very large subject, insurance has been treated 
as an aspect of the expanding City. To treat it 
in this way is to seem to ignore the multiplicity 
of provincial activity that went to build the 
insurance we know today ; and to that extent the 
picture here presented must be a misleading 
one. But perhaps the error is not as funda- 
mental as the number of provincial offices in 
the nineteenth century would suggest, for the 
movement throughout the period, in insurance 
as in so many other activities, was towards 
centralization in London, and even before that 
movement had gathered momentum the centre 
and to a large extent the directive forces of 





insurance were to be found in the City. Specia- 
lized developments that influenced the whole 
were to be seen outside London, notably in the 
evolution of particular industries and the inter- 
action between those industries and the fire 
offices that carried their insurances; no account 
has been given here, for example, of the con- 
tribution made by insurers to the safety, and 
thus the efficiency, of all the young and growing 
enterprises of the century. But London was the 
heart of it; and by the end of the century that 
fact was even less in doubt than it had been at 
the beginning, when the much smaller and less 
varied business was still so largely concentrated 
in Lloyd’s. Nowadays, it is a commonplace 
that insurance, collecting so large a part of the 
nations savings, is one of the City’s principal 
functions; and little enough apology is needed 
for sketching its history within the framework 
of the history of the City. 
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“THE BATTLE OF LOOS” 
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ENTLEMEN, 

Perhaps you will allow me to corroborate from 
personal experience the interesting account of the 
battle of Loos (1915) which Mr. Alan Clark has con- 
tributed to the September number of History Today. 

I was a 2nd Lieut. in the tenth battalion of the 
K.O.Y.L.I. which was marched from the north of 
France to near Loos, arriving there on the eve of the 
battle. We were not sent in until several hours after 
it had begun and my battalion never got in touch 
with the Germans at all. During the following night 
a Staff Officer actually gave my Company the order 
“to steer by the moon,” which naturally led us 
nowhere! 

We had seen, while waiting ourselves, the newly 
formed Welsh Guards arrive, and I shall never 
forget the state of exhaustion in which the men threw 
themselves on to the ground to rest, after, obviously, 
a long march which must have been made, in part 
at any rate, during the night hours. Nevertheless 
they were ordered to attack soon afterwards and 
suffered cruel casualties—we all felt that if we had 
followed in immediately after the opening attack, 
which seemed to have been very successful, Loos 
might have been a great victory instead of a stale- 
mate; and the reason for the delay was, as we learned 
later, that Sir Douglas Haig had not permission to 
send us in earlier because the reserves had not yet 
been placed under his orders by Sir John French. 

Afterwards—though this has nothing to do with 
the battle of Loos—we were sent to man the trenches 
in Flanders on the eastern side of the river Lys. On 
the other side of the river was the battalion which 
Sir Winston Churchill commanded. 

I was allotted the task of patrolling “‘ No Man’s 
Land” in front of our trenches; Churchill used 
occasionally to do this himself on his battalion’s front 
and was the only Colonel we heard of who carried 
out this tiresome duty. 

It has always been a matter of great regret to me 
that the river prevented us ever running into one 
another in the dark of “‘ No Man’s Land!” 


A. L. KENNEDY (Captain, Retd.) 


THE REICHSTAG TAPESTRIES 
GENTLEMEN, 

I have read with interest the article “‘ Who burnt 
the Reichstag?” by A. J. P. Taylor, published in 
your August number. 

There would appear to be little doubt that Van 
der Lubbe set fire to the building. But there also 
appears to be evidence that the German Govern- 
ment knew that the fire was about to take place. 

I have in my possession a set of tapestries of 
Beauvais design which were made in the Royal 
Factory in Berlin and presented in 1708 by Frederick 
the First of Prussia to my ancestor, General James 
Stanhope (later rst Earl Stanhope) for his capture of 
Port Mahon in Minorca. In 1937-8 a French Jew 
asked to be allowed to see my tapestries and then 
informed me that there had been a similar but less 

set in the Reichstag building, and enquired if 
knew what had happened to it. Obviously my 
informant could not himself visit Berlin, but I had a 
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friend who was in touch with those in a position there 
who were likely to know and, after a visit to Berlin, 
he informed me that the tapestries had been removed 
from the Reichstag before the fire. Part of them were 
in a Museum in Berlin and he had been told that one 
piece was believed to be in Goering’s home, though 
of that he was not certain. 

Whether any of the tapestries survived the des- 
truction of Berlin during the last war would, I 
imagine, be improbable. 

Yours, etc., 
STANHOPE, 
Chevening, Sevenoaks. 


THE WAR OF 1914 
GENTLEMEN, 

There is a slip in John Terraine’s interesting 
article on the Genesis of the Western Front (July) 
which has no significance for what follows, but is 
important in itself. It is not a fact that Germany 
declared war on Serbia at the same time as Austria- 
Hungary did, namely on July 28th, 1914, when the 
latter’s ultimatum was not accepted unconditionally. 
German diplomatic relations were even maintained 
until the Serbs took the initiative in breab.ng them 
off on August 4th and war was not declared—again 
on Serbian initiative—-until August 9th. Meanwhile, 
the German minister with most of the diplomatic 
corps besides the Austrians had followed the Serbian 
government to Nish and the British legation at 
Belgrade had chosen the German legation as the best 
place to deposit their cyphers and secret files during 
the Austrian bombardment which began on the 29th. 
Two days after this the Kaiser was still thinking of 
an Austrian standstill on the Belgrade objective as a 
possible basis for keeping the great powers from war. 

A more striking anomaly in the sequence of bel- 
ligerency is the fact that, contrary to a further 
statement of Mr. Terraine’s, only Germany and not 
the central powers together declared war on Russia 
on August Ist. Austria-Hungary and Russia were not 
at war until August 6th, three days after their allies 
Germany and France who had no immediate mutual 
quarrel except on their account. All these declara- 
tions marked the beginning of the actual state of war 
between the two parties concerned, not only prac- 
tically but to almost all intents and purposes legally, 
in 1914. The lateness of some reciprocal declara- 
tions which Mr. Terraine mentions is interesting but 
had no international significance. 

Yours, etc., 
MICHAL VYVYAN, 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


ROME IN 1860 


> 
Mr. Blakiston’s interesting article (in July) des- 
cribes the views of the Whig Odo Russell, but fails 
to do justice to the upholders of the temporal power. 
The author in a footnote states “ On September 
18th the — army had been routed at Castelfidardo 
by the Pi tese.”” It is the truth: but not the 
whole truth. Since his appointment in February, 
de Mérode had worked like a Trojan to raise forces, 
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and Lamorciére to train them. There was plenty of 
good material—scions of ancient French po Belgian 
military families, and Swiss and Irish of good fighting 
stock : but time was impossibly short: and money also. 

What was designed to deal with “ Jameson raid ” 
style of invasion by Garibaldian irregulars—and did 
so very well, as at the “ combat of the Grotto,” 
where Lamorciére’s second in command, Pimodan, 
with 60 Gendarmes routed 400 Garibaldians under 
Zambiarchi, had to meet a sudden invasion by an 
overwhelming force of regular troops of the House 
of Savoy. 

Lamorcitre’s performance at Castelfidardo, in 
getting through to Ancona, and his subsequent 
defence of that fortress rank as great feats of arms. 

The courage and devotion of those who served 
under the Papal banners in the “‘ Campaign of 
Umbria and the Marches ” was worthy of the des- 
cendants (as not a few of them were) of the Crusaders 
under Louis IX: and Pio Nono paid fitting tribute 
when he had erected on the facade of St. Louis of 
France at Rome a memorial to George de la Vallée de 
Rarecourt, Marquis de Pimodan: 

“A man of most illustrious rank, a most 
courageous leader.” 
Yours, etc., 
RICHARD, C. HINES, 
London, N.W.3. 


THE BATTLE OF JUTLAND 
GENTLEMEN, 

Having read Captain Bennett’s admirable descrip- 
tion of Jutland (May and June issues), I still hold it 
is best regarded as a battle that never was fought, by 
the battlefleets that is. They did not meet till after 
6 p.m., and immediately the Germans turned and 
disappeared. A little later they re-appeared and dis- 
appeared again as soon as they could. Apart from 
hits scored or received by the British sth Battle 
Squadron and by the battlecruisers on each side, 
only a few German battleships were hit by heavy 
shell, most of them were not hit at all, and only one 
British battleship, the Colossus, was hit—twice 
ineffectively. 

One may speculate on how long it would have 
taken the British battlefleet, if it had intercepted the 
German fleet next morning, to sink it, considering 
the design of the German ships; whether there was 
enough ammunition and its quality adequate for the 
purpose; and how the British battleships’ armour 
would have protected them—better, one reasonably 
hopes, than that of the battlecruisers. 

One may also muse on the likelihood that the 
German fleet lost the war for its country through its 
mere existence. If the Germans had never started to 
build it, British suspicions might never have been 
aroused, and Great Britain might not have entered 
the war at all. Nor, since there would have been no 
submarine campaign, would the United States. 

Yours, etc., 
N. O. M. CAMERON, 
Gardie House, 
Bressay, Shetland. 
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THE ROMAN WORLD 
THE WORLD OF ROME. By Michael Grant, 322 pp. 

(Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 42s.) 

It is a long time since the younger Seneca has been 
anybody’s hero. Once a writer of very great influence, 
Nero’s tutor, minister, and ultimately victim, is now 
generally known as the author of a number of un- 
playable and unreadable tragedies and of a large body 
of dull and barely readable ethical tracts. It comes as 
a mild shock, therefore, to find him, quietly and with- 
out warning, elevated to the highest pedestal in this, 
the second volume of a new illustrated History of 
Civilization series. Only Virgil, Horace, and the 
Roman jurists collectively join him on that height; 
a few others, like Cicero and Marcus Aurelius, are 
near misses. 

Seneca wrote “ sensible ethical treatises,’ in the 
mood of Roman Stoicism which was “ mor¢ con- 
cerned with practical conduct than with abstract 
virtue.” Horace had “ a tasteful, gently philosophical 
and highly civilized mind.” That is the highest 
praise Mr. Michael Grant can bestow. He himself is 
sensible and highly civilized. He hates brutality and 
violence, astrology and divination, hysterical crowd 
behaviour (whether in consular elections or at 
gladiatorial shows or in orgiastic religious rites), 
intolerance and excesses of any sort. Indeed, his 
palette is a very limited one, restricted largely to two 
tones, so that much of his book falls into the either-or 
category of characterization. Adjectives like “ cruel,” 
“murderous,” “ dissolute,” “ shifty” run off his 
pen, and we know exactly where we stand with each 
of the great crowd of figures who march through his 
pages, in words and pictures. 

Perhaps the most interesting point about Seneca 
and the other heroes is that they were essentially men 
of words, not of action. By this I mean not that they 
were intellectuals rather than statesmen or generals, 
but that they were content with words, that they were 
satisfied to express hopes, ideals, criticism without 
expecting anything to be done to realize them. 
Seneca’s forty-seventh Moral Epistle is a very high- 
minded sermon on the humanity of slaves. Mr. 
Grant calls it an “‘ epoch-making statement,” but he 
is unable to teil us anything about the new epoch, 
for the simple reason that there was none—as he later 
concedes. Not one piece of legislation is on record 
for the years of Seneca’s ministry that alleviated the 
lot of the slaves, or of anyone else. If this is deemed 
unfair because the emperor was Nero, it is surely 
legitimate to ask what Seneca did about his own 
slaves. He was probably a kind master, for all we 
know, but so were hundreds of thousands of other 
men who made no epochal pronouncements. But 
Seneca did not draw the coclusion logically implied 
in his ideas—abolish slavery—any more than anyone 
else. Similarly with the great spread of humani- 
tarianism which Mr. Grant firds in the next century 
under the active leadership of .he emperors. That is 
the theme of half his fourth chapter, “ Subjects and 
Slaves.” The other half is about “‘ Roman cruelty,” 
especially as manifested in the gladiatorial shows, 
the most monstrous of which were sponsored by 
precisely the same ‘“ humanitarian” emperors. 
Something is obviously wrong with a picture so put 
together, but Mr. Grant seems unperturbed. 

The fact is that he is interested in the words 
almost to the exclusion of anything else. His world of 








Rome in the three hundred and fifty years from the 
Gracchi to the Severi is too narrowly conceived: 
the happily obsolete concentration on war and 
diplomacy has given way to equally excessive concen- 
tration on ideas—more precisely, on statements of 
ideas taken at face value. Not only have the wars and 
the legislation disappeared, but so have social and 


political institutions. Thus, the chapter called “‘ The ~ 


Rulers and the Empire” says very little about how 
the empire was ruled. Instead, we are told what 
““ eyewash”’ was poured out to make imperial rule 
palatable, what the subjects thought of the empire, 
and what Romans (i.e., Martial, Juvenal and Tacitus) 
thought of provincials (and especially of nasty 
Orientalized Greeks) and vice versa. No doubt 
civilization is not just battles and political debates. 
No doubt, too, it is refreshing to find a Roman his- 
torian who acknowledges the hopelessness and the 
cruelty and the gross superstition. But the Roman 
world was more than fine words, great buildings and 
ugly rites. The words and rites take on their signi- 
ficance within the institutional framework, and that is 
dismissed far too casually. 


M. I. FINey. 


ON NOT BEING A VIKING 
THE LIFE OF CHARLES XII, KING OF SWEDEN 1697-1718. 

By Frans G. Bengtsson. Translated by Naomi 

Walford, 495 pp. 4 maps. (Macmillan. 42s.) 

At the end of his introduction—a splendidly rich 
and incisive piece of prose—Eric Linklater claims 
that this biography of Charles XII was the justifica- 
tion of Bengtsson’s life. With that he offers the 
essential clue to an appreciation of the book, for it is 
a work of art, conceived almost as an act of homage. 
Throughout its considerable length, from the poetic 
unravelling of the thread of Vasa ancestry to the 
dramatic abruptness of the end, the story retains an 
epic quality, vigorous and sustained, a highly event- 
ful narrative in which the details of Narva and 
Poltava in particular are recounted with a graphic 
artistry and the style of the translation has a simple 
grace equal to its theme. 

Yet, when this is said, there is no escaping certain 
weaknesses that detract from the value of the book as 
a work ef history. A serious biographical study of 
this length must surely give a full-size portrait of 
its subject; the author needs to stand back to see his 
hero in the light of history. This he never does. 
Like his hero he remains absorbed in the tactics of 
the moment, never the grand strategy; we plough on 

through the mud of Poland, one skirmish follows 
another, and through the welter of detail concerning 
the king’s meals, his clothes, his companions in arms 
and the bullets that struck him, the picture remains 
opaque and the psychological make-up of so unusual 
a personality as Charles escapes us. This is bound to 
happen when such a comparatively recent figure as a 
Vasa king becomes transformed in the author’s 
imagination into a Viking. The reader moves into a 
world of historical romance—King Arthur flavoured 
with the Three Musketeers. This is convincing 
enough in such episodes as the fight in the burning 
house at Bender; it is profoundly unsatisfactory when 
the whole work is cast in the form of an adventure 
story. 

The career of Charles XII hinges on certain 
fundamental decisions—the pursuit of Augustus 
through Poland after the successful relief of Narva, 
the neglect of the Baltic provinces, the entry into 
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Russia in 1708, the determination to continue fight- 
ing on all fronts after his return from Turkey in 1714. 
The author does not ignore these; Charles, as he 
points out, seemed to have learnt nothing from 
experience even after 1714. But he has little to say in 
judgment of the value of Charles’ final defeat of 
Augustus. It is not enough to hang Charles’ ultimate 
downfall on tactical mishaps, questions of supply, 
or a wound in the foot before Poltava. And surely 
it is a serious fault to depiét Peter the Great not 
merely as a repulsive, but as a slightly ludicrous 
figure. The hard truth is that Charles, although a 
brilliant tac*ician, was extremely woolly over 
Strategy and hopeless at diplomacy, whereas Peter 
knew exactly how the war was to be fought. The 
collapse of Sweden was not due to the defeat at 
Poltava. It was due to the fact that Peter could learn 
from experience. The keys to Russian victory were 
the tremendous reform of the Russian army after 
Narva, the constant hammering at the coast of the 
Gulf of Finland, bringing not merely the ultimate 
capture of Narva, but also most of Estonia and the 
south coast of Finland, the building of St. Petersburg 
and Kronstadt—all leading to the one supreme factor, 
the winning of naval power in the Baltic. References 
to these aspects do occur in the narrative, but the 
author makes no more serious analytical study of 
them than Charles did himself. 

It would, perhaps, be unfair to expect much about 
Sweden in a biography of Charles XII. Some 
glimpse of the government of the country, however, 
would be relevant, for it would reveal the most 
damning fact of all. The attractive feature of Charles’ 
activities is that he often fought against long odds. 
But if one leaves the battlefield, the situation appears 
to be reversed. In 1700 neither Russia nor Poland 
was a powerful state. In contrast to this, Charles 
inherited from his father an absolute monarchy and 
from Gustavus Adolphus one of the most effiicent 
governmental machines in Europe. Yet with these 
advantages, together with his own extraordinary skill 
as a soldier, he threw away all that his forebears had 
gained during a hundred and fifty years, and slaugh- 
tered the manhood of his country into the bargain. 

The fundamental weakness of this life of Charles 
XII is that it leaves us too much in the dark over 
what actually went wrong—refuses, in fact, to face 
up to the indictment. Its warmth and sincerity make 
it stirring and memorable as a piece of writing, but a 
Viking saga can hardly be adequate as a study of a 
modern European King. 

ANTHONY Woop. 


WASHINGTON AND FRANCE 


GEORGE WASHINGTON AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
By Louis Martin Sears, 416 pp. (Wayne State 
University Press, 1960. $7.00.) 

“Do you remember, my Dear général, of the 
first repast that we have made together at shad- 
island. I did remark from the soup the difference of 
the character of our two nations, the french in burn- 
ing their throat, and all the americans waiting wisely 
of the time that it was cooled.—I believed, my dear 
general, you have seen since a year that our nation 
has not change of character. We go very fast.” 

In his uncertain English, the Count of Rocham- 
beau, Washington’s fellow-victor of Yorktown, thus 
commented in April 1790 on the early stages of a 








Revolution that was to be very different from the 
American. Of all Washington’s French comrades 
in arms, the blunt soldier was the most useful to 
American success; of them all, he alone managed 
with dexterity his own career through the interesting 
times of the French Revolution—although he was 
imprisoned during the Terror, Napoleon gave him a 
marshal’s pension. 

Rochambeau is one of a group of Washington’s 
correspondents, from whose letters Emeritus Profes- 
sor Sears constructs an account of the French 
Revolution, seen, as it were, through the eyes cither 
of Americans or of Américains. It is told quite 
simply, year by year; and it departs very little from 
the text of the letters themselves, except to preface 
each year’s correspondence by a summary of the 
events that were to be discussed by the writers. Its 
value rests primarily in its description of the Revolu- 
tion as seen by Jefferson, William Short, Gouverneur 
Morris, Lafayette, Monroe, C. C. Pinckney and John 
Quincy Adams. 

It does not greatly alter the judgment of history 
on most of these men. Jefferson, seeing the French 
Revolution in its early and idyllic stage, clearly con- 
tinued to see it in enthusiastic and naive fashion. 
Even in the month of the King’s execution, he said 
that his affections had been deeply wounded by 
some of the martyrs to the cause; but “ rather than 
it should have failed I would have seen half the earth 
desolated. Were there but an Adam and an Eve 
left in every country, and left free, it would be better 
than it now is.” Professor Sears confesses himself 
disenchanted with Lafayette—to whom, in general, 
history is not being kind. He clearly has no great 
affection for Gouverneur Morris, although he cannot 
but express his admiration both for the cmality of his 
letters and for his accuracy asa prophc. ‘* is most 
sympathetic to William Short, Jefferson’s successor 
as the American Minister, whose réle and whose 
correspondence is seen here to be a major one, and 
one hitherto little appreciated. He appears as skilful, 
attentive and modest: a Jeffersonian who, staying on 
the spot, was quickly disillusioned. 

Professor Sears is an admirer of Washington. He 
criticizes, it is true, his preference for Morris over 
Short and his indifference to the plight of Tom Paine. 
But he comes to an “ increased appreciation of his 
intelligence, his tolerance and faith.” It is not easy 
on this evidence to accept this conclusion. Washing- 
ton is here, for the most part, a receiver of letters. 
His own, much fewer in number, are banal, short 
and largely confined to generalities. He is praised for 
a “‘ coolness” that could as easily be described as 
remoteness or indifference; he is praised for a Fare- 
well Address which, Professor Sears might recall, 
was the work of varied hands. He gives us a readable 
and useful book. But there is still no conclusive 
evidence that Washington was the masterful figure in 
American diplomacy that he ~—. 

MOND WRIGHT. 


THE COPPER SCROLL 


THE TREASURE OF THE COPPER SCROLL. By J. M. 
Allegro, 191 pp. Illustrated. (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul. 35s.) 

The first announcement in 1947 that ancient 
scrolls, written in Hebrew, had been found in a cave 
on the shores of the Dead Sea took the world of 
learning by surprise. .For it had been the firm 
opinion of scholars that the climate of Palestine 
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rendered the preservation of ancient writing materials 
impossible. That surprise increased as it was gradu- 
ally learned that these scrolls had belonged to a 
Jewish religious community that had lived at the 
nearby Qumran during the lifetime of Christ and 
had hidden these, their sacred writings, before their 
settlement was attacked in the year A.D. 68 by Roman 
forces occupied in suppressing the Jewish revolt 
against Rome. But the area of Qumran continued to 
provide surprises. More fragments of scrolls were 
brought to light in other caves, and, then, most 
extraordinary of all, in 1952 two copper scrolls were 
discovered. Preliminary inspection of these scrolls 
showed that Hebrew words had been punched into 
the metal, but the metal itself had become so brittle 
through oxidization that it seemed impossible that 
the scrolls could be unrolled without completely dis- 
integrating. Thanks, however, to the enterprise of 
Mr. Allegro of Manchester University, who was a 
member of an international team working on the 
decipherment of the other scrolls, the copper scrolls 
were brought to Manchester where, at the College of 
Technology, they were successfully cut into sections 
and the whole text made available for decipherment. 
The Department of Antiquities of the Hashemite 
Kingdom of the Jordan, which owns the copper scroll 
(it was found that the two scrolls were parts of one 
document) entrusted Mr. Allegro with its publica- 
tion, and the book under review here represents the 
editio princeps of one of the major archaeological dis- 
coveries of this century. 

The task with which Mr. Allegro was faced was 
one of immense difficulty. First, he had to decipher 
the Hebrew words that had been punched, often in- 
distinctly or carelessly, into the metal. Then, he 
had to translate the text. Here he had many obstacles 
to overcome, because only the consonants of the 
words were written, and many of the words them- 
selves were completely unknown—as he amusingly 
remarks, from our knowledge of the Hebrew voca- 
bulary of the Old Testament we knew how the 
wrath of God was called down upon an apostate city, 
but we did not know the names of many ordinary 
objects, such, for example, a “ reservoir.” Yet it is 
with such mundane things that the text of the copper 
scroll is concerned; but in a truly amazing context 
For on translation the contents of the copper scroll 
proved to be a list of various treasures and the places 
where they had been buried. The following is a 
typical entry: “‘ In the fortress which is in the Vale of 
Achor, forty cubits under the steps entering to the 
east: a money chest and its contents, of a weight of 
seventeen talents.” 

The subject of buried treasure is a well worn one 
of romance; but here it appears in_archacological 
reality. Some clue as to the nature of the treasure is 
given by the fact that, among the many details of 
bullion and money, ritual vessels or other objects of a 
religious character are mentioned. Accordingly, as 
Mr. Allegro gives cogent reasons for believing, the 
copper scroll is in fact an inventory of precious 
objects belonging to the Temple of Jerusalem which 
were hidden away for safety prior to the Roman 
assau!t on the insurgent city in A.D. 70. Such an 
identification naturally leads on to the further ques- 
tion of the identity of those who deposited this 
record in the cave at Qumran. The obvious inference 
is, of course, that it was members of the Qumran 
community, who are now generally identified with 
the Essenes described by Josephus. But this raises a 








problem about the relationship of these sectaries 
with the Temple, the supreme shrine of Jewish 
orthodoxy, and particularly with the Zealots, the 
extreme nationalist party of the Jews, who held the 
Temple against the Roman attack. Mr. Allegro 
thinks that by the year 68 the Zealots had driven the 
Essenes out of Qumran, and that it was they who 
deposited the copper scroll there. Mr. Allegro’s 
reasons are good ones; but some historians will 
surely question this view of Zealot-Essene relations. 

The decipherment and translation of the copper 
scroll are not the whole of Mr. Allegro’s achievement 
here; he also undertakes to identify the places where 
the various items of the treasures were buried. This 
is a peculiarly difficult task; because, not only have 
place-names changed in Palestine during the inter- 
vening centuries, but the scribe who composed the 
record employed synonyms for safety. With great 
learning and ingenuity, however, many reasonable 
identifications are made; and, in particular, valuable 
suggestions are offered in the light of this new infor- 
mation about the location of various sites mentioned 
in the Passion Narratives of the Synoptic Gospels. 

Mr. Allegro frankly recognizes that his is a 
pioneer study, and that many scholars will probably 
dispute his readings and interpretation of the text. 
This is inevitable; but it will not detract from the 
value of his achievement in making this unique his- 
torical document available to the general public. 
The work is well produced and illustrated; and, 
giving, as it does, a transcription and transliteration 
of the original text, together with detailed notes on 
the translation, it will be invaluable alike to the expert 
and the education reader interested in this crucial 
period of mankind’s history. 

S. G. F. BRANDON. 


RAILWAY PIONEERS 


GEORGE AND ROBERT STEPHENSON: THE RAILWAY 
REVOLUTION. By L. T. C. Rolt, xx + 356 pp. 
(Longmans. 30s.) 

It is curious that, in spite of passionate and grow- 
ing interest in railway history, no full-scale studies of 
George and Robert Stephenson have appeared since 
the middle of the last century, although, as Mr. Rolt 
remarks (with justifiable exaggeration), George 
Stephenson “ is the most famous engineer who ever 
lived.” Mr. Rolt’s biographies of Brunel and Telford 
have already placed us heavily in debt to this master 
of the art of engineering biography, a debt that is 
greatly increased by the concluding volume of the 
trilogy. 

What is the result of Mr. Rolt’s painstaking 
examination of the available evidence? George 
Stephenson, in spite of the myths and exaggerated 
claims made for him—he did not “ invent ” either 
the railway or the locomotive—comes out of it pretty 
well, notwithstanding his mistakes and his hard and 
jealous egotism. But his stature is somewhat reduced, 
even when we consider the enormous difficulties he 
surmounted: he could neither read nor write until 
the age of eighteen. 

George Stephenson was deficient in administrative 
ability ; yet he planned, with the aid of his son Robert, 
to secure for himself and his associates a large part of 
the profits of the dawning railway age by means of 
two partnerships, Robert Stephenson and Company 
(1823), for the manufacture of locomotives, and 
George Stephenson and Son (1824), railway builders 
and engineers. Mr. Rolt considers that Robert 
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‘A character-study no less fascinating 
and pathetic than Rostand’s but in- 
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‘A masterly study . . . written with 
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Under the patronage of the Vice-Chancellors of 
Oxtord, Cambridge, Glasgow, Aberdeen and Reading Universities 
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Stephenson’s odd and badly-documented decision to 
spend three futile years in South America trying to 
restore the Colombian silver mines of Santa Ana 
(1824-7) was a declaration of independence from his 
over-masterful father. 

On his return to England, Robert found George 
in great difficulties in the matter of the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway. The locomotive manufactur- 
ing business at Newcastle-upon-Tyne was also in 
poor shape, but in four years of hard work Robert 
more than restored the situation. This was the period 
of the Rainhill trials, the Rocket, the successful com- 
pletion of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 
and the evolution of the “‘ Planet ”’ class locomotive. 
As Mr. Rolt comments: “‘ for this brief period of 
railway history the two Stephensons possessed a 
monopoly, not of influence, but of sheer talent which 
had been fairly won.” Nevertheless, George Stephen- 
son’s faulty methods of surveying, estimating, and 
letting contracts brought more trouble in the course 
of the 1830’s, and in the construction of the Grand 
Junction from Birmingham to Warrington he was 
only saved from disaster when a former pupil, Joseph 
Locke, took over completely. 

Robert Stephenson comes out of it all with in- 
creased stature. His greatest triumphs—the London 
and Birmingham Railway (1833-8), the tubular 
bridges at Conway and Menai (1847-50), two great 
bridges in Egypt and the Victoria bridge across the 
St. Lawrence at Montreal—owed nothing directly to 
his father. Mr. Rolt is to be congratulated on his 
work of rehabilitation, and on his skill in explaining 
technical points for the benefit of those who lack his 
engineering knowledge. It is to be regretted, how- 
ever, that his low opinion of entrepreneurs leads him 
to make what appear to be insufficiently considered 
attacks on the Quaker businessmen who had the 
courage to risk their money in what was after all a 
new branch of enterprise, in which thousands could 
easily be lost as well as won. It is also incorrect, 
pace Canon Roger Lloyd, to claim in the introduction 
that “‘ the railway is one of the very few inventions 
which fallen man has been unable to turn to any 
destructive purpose.” Did not the late E. A. Pratt 
write a most illuminating book on The Riss of Rail- 
Power in War and Conquest, 1833-1914? 

W. H. CHALONER. 


CNOSSUS REVISITED 

THE HOUSE OF THE DOUBLE AXE. By Agnes Carr 

Vaughan, 240 pp. (Weidenfeld and Nicholson. 

30s.) 

Grote, writing his great history of Greece, drew 
a sharp line at the first Olympiad. After 776 B.c. 
there was history, though precious little of it before 
the sixth century ; earlier, there was nothing but myth 
and legend. A hundred years later we know nearly 
as much of the sixteenth to the twelfth centuries as 
of the eighth and for this we have largely to thank 
Schliemann and Evans. Schliemann’s discoveries at 
Mycenae were the more dramatic, but Evans’ at 
Cnossus were the more revolutionary. Professor 
Palmer’s recent attack on Evans’ interpretation of 
the evidence from his excavations has brought 
Cnossus back into the centre of controversy and it 
will be some time before the dust settles. Meanwhile, 
every year more and more boats take more and 
more hellenists to the palace of Cnossus. For non- 
specialists there has been very little to read between 
the short guide-book and the general summary of 








standard histories. A book describing in some detail 
the palace and the civilization that it implies, in a 
form that does not presuppose much previous know- 
ledge, is therefore to be welcomed. 

iss Vaughan, formerly Professor of Classics at 
Smith College, knows the site well and has an intel- 
ligent affection for it. Her account is well organized 
and clear; easy, if not exciting, to read. Her scholar’s 
honesty makes her avoid the tempting interpretations 
that appeal to the journalist, but the conscientious 

“ according to many authorities ” dulls the narrative: 
she is perhaps too often afraid to risk her own 
judgment. Miss Vaughan’s main purpose is to des- 
cribe the palace. Her familiarity with the wider 
context is less convincing. The statement that the 
Minoan fleet controlled the Mediterranean needs 
toning down; foreign contacts are only sketchily 
traced, and the very controversial evidence of the 
Linear B tablets is barely used. This is perhaps less 
now to be regretted, because much argument must 
flow before the date and significance of proto-Greek 
writing at Cnossus is securely established. Some 
passing judgments are not happy. A population of 
eighty thousand, apparently in twenty-eight acres, 
should not be taken seriously, and too much weight 
is laid on a developing shortage of timber—Athens, 
Egypt, Babylon did very well without forests. The 
photographs are outstandingly good, but are not 
referred to in the text. If this is a concession to 
appearances, it is surely a mistake, as is the omission 
of a plan of the palace. 
RUSSELL MEIGGs. 


NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


ANCIENT ALEXANDRIA, by E. Badian. Most of the 
surviving works of the Alexandrians (too numerous 
to list individually) have been edited in the Loeb 
Classical Library. For Ptolemaic Egypt, see History 
Today, July 1960, pp. 451 ff. and 511 (Notes on 
Further Reading, covering Roman Egypt as well). 
The relevant chapters in the Cambridge Ancient 
History are well worth reading. On Alexandrian 
science and civilization in Ptolemaic times, see now 
G. Sarton: A History of Science, vol. I1 (Harvard 
University Press, 1959). The best available informa- 
tion on the modern city (with a brief historical 
summary) is to be found in the Guide Bleu of Egypt 
(1956). E. M. Forster’s book Alexandria: a History 
and a Guide (2nd ed., Alexandria, 1938) is still 
interesting, though the Guide, of course, is out of 
date. 


VIENNA, Part II, by Tudor Edwards. (See October 
issue.) 


THE GROWTH OF INSURANCE, by Nicholas Lane. 
A History of British Insurance by Harold E. Raynes 
(Pitman, 1948) is a wide ranging and very reasonably 
detailed perspective view of the whole field. It lacks 
a bibliography, but there are ample footnote source- 
references that will lead the student on to the wide 
range of printed material on insurance. Individual 
companies have published their own histories, and 
Lloyds are particularly well documented, in the 
exhaustive History of Lloyds, by C. Wright and C. E. 
Fayle (Macmillan, 1928) and in D. E. W. Gibb’s 
Lleyds of London (Macmillan, 1957). 


THE LEWIS AND CLARK EXPEDITION, by G. S. 
Rawling. H. M. Chittenden: The American Fur 
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President : Professor R. F. TREHARNE 
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— RANCHES, of which there are over 80 throughout the country, are 
now starting their programmes for the autumn. They would be 
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